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A Report to the American People-rax 1 


By Warren LEE Pierson 


President, Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 


The fact that the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington since 1934 has been op- 
erating on a very small cost budget—the 
annual salaries of the entire personnel 
amounting to less than $88,000 and the 
entire annual operating budget, including 
salaries, supplies, travel expenses, rent, 
and depreciation, costing less than $138,- 
000 a year—is but one of the unusual ac- 
complishments, we believe, of this agency. 
Let me repeat that since its incorporation 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
has extended credits approximating $280,- 
000,000; that of this amount approxi- 
mately $102,000,000 has been repaid. As 
a result of its activities the Bank has 
earned a profit in excess of $12,000,000. 

In 1934 there were many evidences that 
a second world war was on the horizon, 
and that less and less of the earth’s sur- 
face, its peoples, industries, and resources 
would be able either to buy our exports or 
to sell us their resources. That was the 
reason for the Export-Import Bank’s con- 
centration of its major activities in the 
American Hemisphere. 

Since the outbreak of the war, and es- 
pecially since the invasion of Holland and 
Belgium in the spring of 1940, the prob- 
lems of this hemisphere’s American re- 
publics and the problems confronting the 
trade of the United States have vastly 
changed. European markets were closed 
tighter and tighter to Latin America, both 
for the exportation of the products upon 
which the national and international 
economies of the Latin American coun- 
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Being Erected. 


tries depended and for the purchase of 
articles necessary to the continuance of a 
normal internal business and existence. 

In the United States, instead of the 
problems of totalitarian competition we 
faced increasingly the problem of becom- 
ing the sole supplier of the manufactured 
products required not only by the people 
and the industries of the United States 
but by the people, industries, and govern- 
ments of all of Latin America. We knew 
that the value of these essential products 
to be produced and exported to Latin 
America was greatly in excess of the value 
of any available resources which we could 
import in exchange. An immediate sys- 
tem of credits, therefore, would be neces- 
sary to enable the purchase of essential 
materials and manufactured products 
from our industries. 

Since any ordinary program of credits 
could serve only as a temporary measure, 
leaving nothing but debts after the prod- 
ucts had been imported and consumed, 
it was necessary that we devise a pro- 
gram whereby credits would be accom- 
panied by greater effort both to develop 
their new resources, stabilize their econ- 
omies, and assure future profits to our 
neighbors. Recognizing this situation, 
the Congress in September 1940 in- 
creased the lending authority of the 
Bank by $500,000,000 and gave us far- 
sighted commercial and economic 
authorizations. 

During the past year the Bank has 
made dollar exchange available for pur- 
chases of United States products through 
the extension of credits to the banking 
institutions in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Many of these dollar credits have been 
utilized for the purchase of United States 
machinery and equipment for the gen- 
eral development of those countries and 
of newly created assets, private enter- 
prises, and national potentialities. 

In order to make it possible for the 
United States to become permanently 
a better source of essentials for our 
neighboring countries and in order to 
develop among our neighbors better 
sources of materials required by the 
United States, the Bank has undertaken 
to cooperate through financing numer- 
ous carefully planned projects, designed 
to increase the tangible assets of our 
neighbors; to create increased employ- 
ment activities and to develop national 
industries capable of producing exports 
which we formerly had to import from 
other sources; and to increase internal 
prosperity so that there would be profits 
out of which our loans could be repaid. 

To this end credits have been extended 
to many governments for the purpose 
of financing useful and productive proj- 
ects and the development of profitable 


resources which would complement our 
own assets, 

A credit, for example, has been ex- 
tended to the Government of Brazil for 
the erection of a steel mill. A loan has 
been authorized in favor of an agency 
of the Republic of Haiti for the promo- 
tion and large-scale production of 
commercial rubber. Loans have been 
granted to Costa Rica, Ecuador, Nica- 
ragua, and Panama for the improve- 
ment of public highways and other es- 
sential means of transportation. Fol- 
lowing the earthquake of 1939 loans 
were made to the Chilean Government 
for the purpose of financing the pur- 
chase of machines and equipment re- 
quired in the reconstruction of the 
devastated area and the further develop- 
ment of the country. 

Loans have, with great care, been 
made to our Latin-American neighbors— 
and as of August 30, 1941, not one loan 
is in default. We financed the purchase 
and coinage of silver bullion for the 
Republic of Cuba. We financed Ameri- 
can contractors in Haiti and Paraguay 
during their construction of vitally 
needed highways and _ public-works 
projects. 

Unlike the credit agencies of European 
governments, the Export-Import Bank 
has never financed, in any manner, the 
sale of munitions or of arms or imple- 
ments of war. 

In Argentina, the Bank financed. the 
purchase of United States railway 
equipment by the Argentine State Rail- 
ways. In Brazil the Bank has financed 


the purchase of United States locomo- 
tives for the Sorocabana and other rail- 
roads, and the purchase of United States 
road-building machinery for new gov- 
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ernment highways to vital air bases. In 
Chile, the Bank has financed the pur- 
chase of United States railway equip- 
ment and agricultural machinery. In 
Colombia, the Bank has financed the 
purchase of United States shoe-making 
equipment for a Colombian factory and 
the purchase also of United States agri- 
cultural and industrial products for 
other Andean programs. 

In Costa Rica, the Bank has financed 
the purchase of construction material 
and services for Costa Rica’s sector of 
the Pan-American Highway. In the 
Dominican Republic, the Bank has 
financed the purchase of United States 
construction material, equipment, and 
serv:ces for public-utility projects. The 
Export-Import Bank has financed the 
purchase of large amounts of United 
States agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts, which have created new resources 
and assets in Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

Although the word “culture” may not 
be sufficiently descriptive, nobody has 
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thought of a better word for it; these 
Icans, realistically pioneering an ex- 
change of inter-American assets, have 
had, and can continue to have, not only 
a commercial and economic value but 
can create new friendships and confi- 
dence, as indicated by the following let- 
ter from Dr. F. Alves Santos Filho, 
Director of the Banco do Brasil, received 
during a recent visit to Brazil: 


DEAR MR. PIERSON: We are today instruct- 
ing our bankers in the United States to 
effect payment of the last installment of 
the United States $19,200,000 loan, nego- 
tiated with the Export-Import Bank in 
May 1939. 

We avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
your presence in Rio to express our deep 
appreciation for the kind attention which 
you personally gave this operation. The loan 
was negotiated at a difficult time for us, 
and it contributed very decisively for the 
reestablishment of our exchange situation. 

The happy conditions now prevailing are, 
therefore, largely due to your endeavors, 
which we do not fail to recognize. 

Yours very truly, 
BANCO DO BRASIL, 
F. ALVES SANTOS FILHO, 
Diretor de Carteira de Cambio. 





September 6, 1941 


The Export-Import Bank’s past ac- 
tivities have been very successful. Its 
activities in the future face new, and in 
many respects, critical factors, not the 
least of which is the fact that the success 
of all our cooperative economic and com- 
mercial projects, both of the past and of 
the future, in Latin America is predicated 
upon the ability of the United States to 
produce, export, and transport vitally 
essential machinery, supplies, and ma- 
terials. 

Upon the ability of the United States 
to produce and supply the essential prod- 
ucts from which Latin America is now 
blockaded from competitive European 
and Asiatic sources will depend much of 
our future inter-American commerce 
and Pan American economics and sol- 
idarity. It is for this reason that a 
detailed report of the loans outstanding 
at this time to the various Latin Amer- 
ican countries can have a special im- 
portance. 


Export-Import Bank of Washington: Statement of Loans and Commitments, Aug. 15, 1941 











Authorized Balance not vet disbursed 
. | Loan | ' Cancelations Amount dis-| Amount Amount out- 
Country and borrower num- | Commodity and expira- rants repaid Sn he 
ber | Date Amount tions Siar oie t 
' 
LATIN AMERICA 
| 
Argentina 
Argentine State Railways 240 | Railway equipment §- 4-39 $2.50, 000. OF $130, 000. 00 $120, 000.00 | $30, 000. 00 $90, 000. 00 
(Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co.)! | 
Banco Central de la Repiblica 284 | United States agricultural | 12- 9-40 | 60, 000, 000. 00 $60, 000, 000. 00 5- 1-42 
Argentina, and industrial products. 
Brazil 
| 
Central Railways of Brazil _- 200 | Railway cars d equip- 20-38 7, 000, 000. 00 
ment 
(American Car & Foundry 970, 453. 62 | 216, 428, 37 754, 025. 2 
Co.) 
(American Locomotive Sales 1 if 122, 8 7 0, 710. 76 
Corporation.) 
(Pullman-Standard Car Ex- Sie | 747. 49 31, 809. SS 9454, 937. 61 
port Co.) 

(Baldwin Locomotive 186, 699. 44 | 246, B74. 88 740, O24. 5 
Works.) _ - 
Sorocabana Railway___---- : 210 | Locomotives } 10-12-38 292, 500. 00 114, 785. 5¢ | 4.44 | 102,09 75, 623,17 

(American Locomotive Sales | 
Corporation.) } 
Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co__-- 221 | Machinery 2 ’ R100, 000. 00 0,419.31 | 149, 414. 78 | 1, OO4, 53 
Sorocabana Railway -__-- = 229 | Locomotives 6- 9-39 227, 500. 00 10, 941. 34 186, 558. 66 63, 509. 33 123, 049. 33 
(American Locomotive Sales | 
Corporation.) 
Whitin Machine Works-_-------- 232 | Machinery 6-12-39 20, 000. 00 6, 000. 00 14, 000. 00 6, 999. 99 7, 000. 01 
American-Brazilian Corporation 233 | Tropical products 6-12-39 R250, 000. 00 1,117, 049. 28 | 938, 324. 04 178, 725. 24 
Lloyd Brasileiro _-_--_----- : 247 | Ships | 9 7-39 2, 275, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 | 397, 300. 00 1, 877, 700. 0 
(Moore-McCormack Lines, | | 
Inc.) } 
Sorocabana Railway -_- 258 | Electrical equipment | 10-24-41 4,340, 000. O 2, GOS, 458. ( 12-31-43 11, 541.98 41. 541.98 
(Electrical Export Corpora- | >be 
tion.) | v 
Rio Grande de Sul Railway---- 259 | Steel rails 1 3-40 | = 1,575, 000. 00 765, 000. 00 810, 000.00 | 12-31-41 
(Inland Steel Co.) 
Brazilian Steel Co 269 | Steel-mill equipment 6-19-40 | 20, 000, 000. 00 20, 000, 000. 00 | 12-31-44 
Banco do Brasil-_--.__--- 271 | Railway and locomotive 8-22-40 | 1, 312, 500. 00 282, 023. 43 
equipment. | 
(American Locomotive Sales |_____- Katha, | 05, 476. 5é 99 378. 12 483, (98. 44 
Corporation.) 
(Baldwin Locomotive 25, 000, 01 24, O84, 34 MW), O15, 67 
Works.) | 
United States Steel Export Co. 272 | Railway equipment | 8-22-40 712, 500. 00 712, 500.00 | 12-31-41 
Union Switch & Signal Co-__-_-_- 273 ae ee | 822-40 437, 500. 00 437, 500.00 | 12-21-41 
Amsinck, Sonne Corporation __. 274 | Road-building and other 8-22-40 575, 000. 00 4163, 639. 52 | 12-31-41 111, 360, 48 11, 136.0 100, 224, 43 
equipment. 
Brazilian Government Railways 277 | Railway cars and equip- | 10-17-40 060, 000. 00 4,615.77 | 10-17-41 
ment. 
(Pullman-Standard Car Ex- |_._..__|.-...-...- 62, 13 18, 505. 47 544, 047. 66 
port Corporation.) 
(American Car & Foundry |__.._.-|_.._- 442, 831. 10 6, 464. 69 136, 366, 4] 
Export Co.) | | 


i Name in parenthesis is that of interested United States manufacturer or exporter. 


2 “R” denotes revolving credit. 
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40), OOO. 00 


54, 025. 25 


10, 710. 76 


45, 937, 61 
4), O24. 5 
75, 623.17 

1, OO4, 53 


123, O49. 33 


7, 000. 01 
178, 725. 24 
577, 700. 00 


841, 541,98 


483, O08, 44 


FAM), O15, 67 


100, 224. 43 


44, 047. 66 


136, 366, 41 
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Country and borrower 


Brazil—Continued 
Banco do Brasil... 
Republic of Brazil =e 
Do 
Chile 
Chilean State Railways 
(Baldwin Locomotive 


Works.) 
gs, A. C. Saavedra Benard 


(International Harvester Co., 


Ine.) 
Chilean State Railways 
(American Locomotive Sales 
Corporation.) 
(Baldwin Locomotive 
Works.) 
Fomento Corporation 
Do 
Colombia 


Hamlin Machine Co 
Banco de la Repdblica 


Republic of Colombia 

Costa Rica 
Banco Nacional de Costa Rica 
Republic of Costa Rica 
Banco Nacional de Costa Rica 

Cuba 
Cuban Sugar Stabilization Insti- 
tute. 
Republic of Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Dominican Republic 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 


Re public of Ecuador 


Pacific Development Co., Inc. 
Haiti 
tepublic of Haiti 
J. G. White Engineering 


Corporation 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co 


Republic of Haiti 


Merico 


National Railways of Mexico 
(American Car & Foundry 
Co.) 


Nicaragua 


Banco Nacional de Nicaragua 


Republie of Nicaragua 
(Thomas A. Jones 
neer.) 
Republic of Nicaragua 


Engi- 


Panama 


Republic of Panama 
(Rio Hato Highway 


Paraguay 


Banco de la Republica 


Republic of Paraguay 
Republic of Paraguay 
Peru 


Banco Central de 
Peru, 


Reserva del 
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Loan 
num- 
ber 


238 
260 


296, 


248 


209 


289 


294 


266 





Para ks | 


3In addition to disbursement shown 


20,000,000, 


7 | United States agricultural 


Commodity 


United States agricultural 
and industrial products. 

United States machinery 
and equipment. 

United States industrial 
products. 


Locomotives - - 
Farm machinery 


Locomotives. - 


Industrial products and 
machinery. 

United States agricultural 
and industrial products. 


Shoemaking equipment 

United States agricultural 
and industrial products. 

Materials, equipment, 
and services. 


United States agricultural 
and industrial products. 

Construction material and 
services. 

Dollar exchange 


Sugar 


Materials,equipment, and 
services. 


Construction material, 
equipment, and services, 
United States industrial 


Authorized 
Date Amount 
11-13-40 25, 000, 000. 00 
3+18-41 1, 220, 000. 00 
5- 1-41 12, 000, 000. 00 


10-20-37 


5- 9-38 


8- 4-39 


9 7-39 


7- 1-41 


7-18-39 
4- 3-40 


5- 1-41 


10-12-39 








products. 


2 | United States agricultural 


and industrial products. | 
Construction material, 
equipment, and services. 


Construction material 


Construction material 
and equipment. 

Development of rubber 
and other tropical prod 
ucts. 


Railway equipment 


and industrial 
ucts. 


Equipment and services 


prod- 


Construction material, 
equipment and services. 


Equipment and services 


United States agricultural 


and industrial prod- 
ucts. b 
Construction material, 





equipment and services. 
Equipment and services 
for mandioca production 


United States agricultural | 
and industrial products. | 


9-23-40 
Pm Toh 
1- 9-41 
5- 1-41 
12- 9-40 
3-23-41 | 
5- 7-40 | 
11-30-40 | 
6-18-38 


6-16-39 


5- 1-41 


6- 1-39 


3- 3441 


12- 9-40 


600, 000. 00 
R225, 000, 00 


1, 600, 000. 00 


17, 000, 000. 00 


5, 000, 000. 00 


4, 500. 
10, 000, 000. 


12, 000, 000. 


00 
00 


OC 


1, 000, 000. 00 


4, 600, 000. 0¢ 


500, 000. 00 


11, 300, 000. 0 


25, 000, 000. 0 


3, 000, 000 
300, 000. OF 


1, 150, 000. 0 


30, 000. € 


= 


5, 500, 000. 04 


500, 000 


5, 000, 000. 04 


500, 000. 00 


i 


R 500, 000, 


2, 000, 000, OF 


2, 000, 000. 0K 


2, 500, 000. 00 


R 500, 000, 06 


3, 000, 000. 00 


400, 000, 0 


10, 000, 000, 00 | 


00 


Cancelations 
and expira- 
tions 


100, 949. 00 


332, 829. 30 


776, 271, 33 





OO | 


274, 038. 95 





| 


| 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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5, 000, 000. 00 


12-31-46 





30, 833. 33 | 
585, 000, 00 


2, 000, 000, 00 


850, 000, 00 


12-31-41 


12-31-41 


12-31-41 





1, 285, 000, 00 | 


400, 000, 00 | 


6-30-43 


12-31-41 


10, 000, 000,00 | 12-31-42 
| 





225, 961.05 


650, 000, 00 


1,415, 000. 00 


1, 650, 000, 00 


200, 000. 00 


1, 715, 000, 00 








128, 259, 19 


180, 833. 33 


102, 500. 00 


99, 999. 99 
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Balance not yet disbursed 
a3 . Ape ‘wa Amount | Amount out- 
or : “ 
‘aidan Expiry sec repaid standing 
date 

$21, 000, 000.00 | 3 6-30-43 $4, 000, 000.00 |....._.___- $4, 000, 000. 00 
1, 220, 000.00 |___ ae ie ee, | IR, Ce eels 
12, 000, 000. 00 ee he een i) Ree ee ee age 
re meh Ere: 499,051.00 | 374, 288, 25 124, 762. 75 
214, 416.34 | 12-31-41 697, 361.08 | 686,777. 42 10, 583. 66 
scdibiniice --| 606, 098.63 | 111,324.24 | 494, 774. 39 
eae. ak 661,072.07 | 121, 421. 40 539, 650. 67 
13, 514, 664.83 | 12-31-42] 3, 485, 335.17 | 130, 280.67 3, 355, 054. 50 
5,000, 000 0G Fh oe ee ee eee 
eee ee TS 4, 500. 00 2, 000. 00 2, 509. 00 
1, 100, 000. 00 | 12-31-41 | 8, 900, 000. 00 | 497, 500. 00 8, 402, 500. 00 
12, 000, 000. 00 NGI Nie once ons aids Ricerca alec wineakoeente 
«aac ------.| 223,728.67 | 115, 313. 95 108, 414. 72 
4, 140,000.00 | 1-22-47 | eee 460, 000. 00 
500, 000. 00 ra vse oceedsewed beac cade ees ete 
Oe ee) ey een eee eae ne 
25, 000, 000. 00 6-30-46 a ee Eee, Rome Vern 
2, 678,010.31 | 6-30-42 321, 969. 60 |............ 321, 989. 69 
259, 680. 60 6-30-42 40, 319. 40 1, 818. 18 38, 501. 22 
971, 450.00 | 12-31-41 178, 550. 00 1, 562. 50 176, 987. 50 
Ree ari / tf Ree 30, 000. 00 
930, 000.00 | 12-31-41 | 4, 570, 000. 00 -ce------}] 4, 570,000.00 
400, 000.00 | 6-30-43 100, 000.00 | 90, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 


97, 701. 86 


469, 166. 67 


1, 415, 000. 00 





above, commercial banks participating in this credit have disbursed $1,000,000. Accordingly, amount now available to Banco do Brasil is 
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Chief Industrial Areas of the U.S. S. R. 


Part II 
By E. C. Ropes 


Department of Commerce 


Ukraine Industrial District 


Before the war industry in what is now 
the Ukraine S. S. R. was confined almost 
entirely to the mining of coal in the Do- 
nets Basin coal-field and of iron in the 
Krivoi Rog deposits. On the basis of 
these resources there had grown up a 
large ferrous metal industry, which 
shipped its semimanufactured materials 
to other sections of the country, such as 
Leningrad and Tula, for final fabrication. 
Under the first Five-Year Plan, the exist- 
ing plants and mines were rehabilitated 
and modernized, and a beginning was 
made in expanding these enterprises and 
adding new ones. This process was con- 
tinued through the second Five-Year 
Plan. 


The present Ukraine industrial district 
may be described as extending from Kiev 
on the west to Rostov-on-Don on the east, 
and northward to Kharkov. It contains 
not only the Donets coal fields, with bi- 
tuminous and anthracite coal reserves 
still not delimited, but estimated at 89,- 
000,000,000 tons, and the Krivoi Rog iron 
mines, but also large manganese deposits 
at Nikopol, mercury at Nikitovka, and iron 
ore at Kerch in the Crimea. Electric 
power is supplied by the Dnepr hydro- 
electric installation, and by numerous 
coal-burning regional and plant stations, 
large and small, all interconnected in a 
superpower system. The result of this 
development has been the growth of all 
former industrial centers and the estab- 
lishment of new factory-cities, with enor- 
mous increases in the urban population. 
The following list of major cities shows 
this growth. 














Population 
: Increase 
City 
Dec. 17, | Jan. 17, | (Perent) 
1926 1939 

ea ee Boe ee ee a 514, 000 846, 000 65 
| 417,000 | 809, 000 79 
li poe artes 421,000 | 604,000 44 
Rostov-on-Don__- 308,000 | 510,000 66 
Dnepropetrovsk_____- 237,000 | 501,000 112 
a 174,000 | 462,000 165 
Zaporozhye.__.__._..-- 56,000 | 289, 000 419 
Makeyevka...._-_--- : 79,000 | 240,000 202 
a all . 64,000 | 222,000 248 
Voroshilovgrad_....___. 72,000 | 213,000 197 
Krivoi Rog.__.-_..__- 38,000 | 198, 000 417 
Dneprodzerzhinsk_-__- 34,000 | 148,000 333 
ee Aine 35,000 | 104,000 193 
Kirovograd _......._... 66,000 | 100,000 51 














How much has industry in the Ukraine been expanding since 


the World War . 
in the Ural region . . 
area in the U.S. S. R.? 


For the Ukraine S. S. R. as a whole, the 
urban population has doubled between 
censuses, arising from 5,374,000 in 1926 
to 11,196,000 in 1939. 

The major industrial developments in 
the Ukrainian district since 1928 may be 
listed: Construction of the first dam 
across the Dnepr River at Zaporozhye, 
and erection of a number of plants to 
utilize the current produced (558,000 kil- 
owatts). Mechanization of the mining 
of coal in the Donets Basin, and sinking 
of many new shafts. Expansion of the 
old ferrous metallurgical plants and the 
building of new capacity. Expansion of 
the Nikopol manganese mine. Opening 
up of the iron deposit at Kerch, the ore 
being shipped to Mariupol for reduction. 

The largest town and capital of the 
Republic, Kiev, specializes on foodstuffs 
and shoe manufacture, but in recent 
years has added a large machine-tool 
plant, and factories making equipment 
for sugar mills, chemical plants, and 
tanning factories. Kiev also has a ship- 
yard. 

Kharkov, second in size, is distinctly a 
town of heavy industry, producing tract- 
ors and agricultural machinery, turbo- 
generators, machine tools, locomotives, in 
all about one-half by value of all Ukrain- 
ian industry. 

In the Donets Basin there are a num- 
ber of steel towns, the largest Makeyevka, 
followed by Stalino, Ordzhonikidze, Kon- 
stantinovka, Kramatorsk (which also has 
a large machine-building plant), and 
Voroshilovsk. Chemical plants have been 
erected to recover waste gases of coke- 
manufacture and to treat the large salt 
deposits here. Locomotives are built at 
Voroshilovgrad and mining machinery at 
Gorlovka. 

The Dnepr hydroelectric station at 
Zaporozhye supplies power to a number 
of new or expanded industrial towns in 
the vicinity. The most important con- 
sumer of current is an aluminum plant, 
followed by a plant producing electrically 
smelted special steels, a ferro-alloy plant, 
and a magnesium plant. There is also 
a large combine factory, and a plant for 
treating coke-oven gases. All these units 
form the “Dnepr combine.” 

The cities in the Krivoi Rog iron dis- 
trict have also grown under the indus- 
trialization program, particularly the city 
of Krivoi Rog. A large iron and steel 
plant was recently erected here, and also 


. What important products are produced 
. Where is the largest oil producing 


an agricultural machinery factory. The 
mines still produce over 50 percent of 
Union output of ore, although other de- 
posits are increasing their outturn. One 
of these is that at Kerch, which supplies 
ore to the “Azovstal” trust at Mariupol, 
In 1935, the Ukraine possessed 54.7 per- 
cent of all the blast furnaces in opera- 
tion in the Union, and manufactured 61 
percent of the pig-iron total. The dis- 
trict also was responsible for 48.3 per- 
cent of all the steel, having 6 of the 20 
open-hearth furnaces in the country, 
During the second Five-Year Plan, 12 
new large blast-furnaces were erected, 
of a total of 20 in the Union, and 27 
open-hearth furnaces out of 89. 

While most of Ukranian industry is 
located in the cities listed and other 
urban centers, there is also one branch 
of industry, beet sugar manufacture, 
that is spread over rural areas, chiefly 
in the western Provinces. The sugar- 
beet farms account for the bulk of the 
sugar production of the Union, 75 per- 
cent in 1934. On January 1, 1936, 
Ukranian sugar-mill workers numbered 
86,037 out of 115,731 for the Union. One 
of the mills, built in 1937, employed 1,000 
workers in 1938. 

The Ukraine has the densest railroad 
network of any part of the Union. Re- 
cently a new trunk road was completed 
from the Donets Basin to Moscow, and 
numerous’ shorter connecting roads 
have been built between cities. The 
Dnepr River forms the only navigable 
waterway of any size, accommodating 
large ships as far as Kremenchug, where 
an electric station, still to be built, is to 
add another section to the navigable 
portion of the river. 

The Ukrainian ports on the Black Sea 
have alsO undergone expansion, and 
mechanization of loading operations. 
Odessa has lost its former importance 
as a grain-exporting port, but still han- 
dles a large turn-over. Other impor- 
tant ports are Kherson, Feodosia (Cri- 
mea), Mariupol (the largest coal-export 
point), and Kerch. 


Ural Industrial District 


The Ural Mountains have for many 
years been the site of an industry based 
upon the presence there of deposits of 
many metals, among them iron, copper, 
and platinum, which were worked in 
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INDUSTRIAL AREAS OF THE U. §S. 8. R. 


. Giant steel mills are located at Sverdlovsk, behind the Urals. 
. Far East, near the Pacific, is found Khabarovsk, a great industrial center. 


. Metallurgical plants, besides those located in the Ukraine, in the Urals, and in Russia proper, are located in Kuznetsk, deep in Central Asia. 
. The Trans-Siberian Railroad has been double-tracked and improved. 
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5. Oil. Gushers of Baku, Emba, the Urals, the Volga region, Central Soviet Asia, the Transcaucasus, Sakhalin Island, and other regions, supply more 


than enough oil for Russian needs. 


6. Coal. Besides the coal deposits in the Don Basin, large deposits are found in Siberia, Kazakhstan, the Urals, and other areas. 
7. Wheat. In addition to the wheat of the Ukraine, the Soviets also grow large grain crops in the Caucasus and Siberia. 


comparatively primitive fashion. Ex- 
ploration since the revolution has added 
to the number of known deposits and 
the variety of metals and minerals lo- 
cated in this district. ‘The description 
below of the centers of industrial pro- 
duction indicates the kind and size of 
these deposits, many of which have been 
worked for 300 years. 

As in the Ukraine S. S. R,, Ural indus- 
try first took the form of smelting iron, 
but in the absence of coal, charcoal 
burned in the extensive forests was used, 
and still is, although for the largest 
smelter coal is hauled by rail from the 
east. New plants of several kinds now 
manufacture the iron and steel into a 
variety of products. 

The oldest large-scale mining enter- 
prise was the salt mines at Usolye, in the 
northern Urals. This is now a part of 
the new city of Berezniki, where fertilizers 
and other chemical products are manu- 
factured. South of this development is 
Solikamsk, where potash deposits esti- 
mated to contain 18,000,000,000 metric 
tons of potassium salts have been dis- 
covered. Present production is about 
2,000,000 tons a year from the two main 
underground workings of carnallite and 
sylvinite. There is also a plant here 
turning out metallic magnesium. 

At Kizel, south of Solikamsk, lies a large 
bed of coal. A small mine has been con- 
verted into a large colliery, and this coal 
is now used for coking. Production in 
1936 wes 3,600,000 tons. The railroad 


from here to Sverdlovsk, the industrial 
heart of the Urals, is electrified to facili- 
tate the heavy traffic through the moun- 
tains. Chusovaya, an old metallurgical 
town, now has a new charcoal iron 
smelter, making ferro-alloys. Near here 
the first oil in the Urals was discovered, 
in 1929, the beginning of what is ex- 
pected to develop into a “Second Baku” 
in petroleum production. A refinery at 
Krasnokamsk is already working on 
Ural oil. 

East of Chusovaya lies Krasnouralsk, 
plies a new smelter and sulphuric-acid 
where a large copper pyrites deposit sup- 
plant. A similar mine and plant are 
at Kirovgrad, farther south. Between 
them is Nizhni Tagil, where a large new 
railroad-car plant was erected, in 1936, 
to manufacture 4,000 large-capacity 
freight cars of several modern types an- 
nually. A metallurgical plant to supply 
semifabricated materials for car and 
bridge building is also located here. In 
the vicinity is the town of Asbest, where 
the asbestos mined at Alapayevsk is 
worked up into packing, roofing, and 
other products. 

Sverdlovsk, the former Yekaterinburg, 
for many years an important Ural city, 
has now become the industrial center of 
the district, with seven railroads meet- 
ing there, and a number of large new 
manufacturing plants working. Here is 
located the large Uralmash plant, a fac- 


Map prepared by CLICK. 


tory started in 1933, turning out a variety 
of heavy machinery for Soviet industry. 
Sverdlovsk also has a large metallurgical 
plant, and one manufacturing electrical 
machinery. 

Chelyabinsk, southeast of Sverdlovsk, 
is the center of a district of its own, con- 
taining the nickel mines at Ufalei, the 
copper mines at Kyshtym, and the new 
aluminum plant at Kamensk. It has its 
own lignite mine for a fuel supply. 
Among the largest plants are a tractor 
plant, a zinc smelter, and a machine-tool 
plant. The Transsiberian railroad run- 
ning east to the Pacific begins here, and 
it is an important railroad junction. 

The largest single new development 
in the Ural district is the Magnitogorsk 
steel plant, built in previously uninhab- 
ited country, to reduce the almost unlim- 
ited reserves of magnetic iron located 
here. A fully integrated iron and steel 
plant is in operation, from blast furnaces 
to rolling mills; it is scaled to produce 
4,300,000 metric tons of pig iron an- 
nually. Its coal supply came at first 
from Kuznetsk, 1,200 miles eastward, but 
a new railroad now connects the city 
with Karaganda, 500 miles distant. 

Magnitogorsk is an entirely new city, 
planned and built around the steel plant, 
complete with housing, schools, hospitals, 
public buildings, utilities, and even parks 
and recreational facilities for a large 
population which, however, has already 
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outrun previous estimates, and reached 
in 1939 a total of 145,000 and since then 
has exceeded that figure. It will prob- 
ably be several years before adequate fa- 
cilities are available for all workers and 
employees, though investment of funds 
by the government in providing these 
facilities has continued. 

In addition to the cities listed, a num- 
ber of other Ural towns have grown rap- 
idly in recent years as the result of 
industrial expansion. Two of these are 
Ufa and Orsk, both in the south. Ufa 
is the center of the newly discovered 
Ishimbayevo oil field, and has erected 
refineries and cracking plants to handle 
the increasing output of this field; it also 
has a large internal combustion motor 
plant. Orsk has been connected by pipe 
line with the Emba oil field on the Cas- 
pian Sea, and has large refineries. It also 
has meat-packing plants, and a steam 
and Diesel locomotive plant. Copper and 
sulfur are produced from pyrites in near- 
by Blyava, and newly located iron and 
nickel mines at Khalilovo are being de- 
veloped. 

Electric power development in the 
Urals has kept pace with increasing in- 
dustrial and transport demands for 
power, and several large and many 
smaller steam stations have been erected, 
all interconnected. Among those most 
recently started is the Central Ural sta- 
tion at Sverdlovsk, of 100,000-kilowatt 
capacity; the Uhal Car Works station at 
Nizhni Tagil, 49,000 kilowatts; the Orsk 
station, 25,000 kilowatts; and others at 
Perm, Berezniki, Yegorshino, near Chelia- 
binsk, and at Magnitogorsk. In 1934 the 
output of current in the four Ural Prov- 
inces was over 2 billion kilowatt-hours, 
and it has probably been doubled since 
then. Between 1928 and 1938 over 200 
new factories of various kinds were built 
in the Urals. New resources of metais 
and minerals are constantly being dis- 
covered, and the district will undoubtedly 
continue to grow. The increase in the 
population of the larger cities between 
1926 and 1939, shown below, gives an 
indication of the sections developing most 
rapidly. 


Population of Ural Cities 








Tiga, Dec. 17, Jan. 17, 
City 1926 1939 
| 

Sverdlovsk_- ue 140, 000 | 426, 000 
Chelyabinsk _ - = | 59, 000 273, 000 
 — 7 — 120, 000 255, 000 
. Uae 99, 000 | 246, 000 
Nizhni Tagil_- 39, 000 160, 000 
Magnitogorsk- ‘ 146, 000 
Ziatoust_...__- a 48, 000 99, 000 
Orsk_. eas : 14, 000 66, 000 
Nadezhdinsk___- . : 33, 000 | 65, 000 
Berezniki ____--_- ee 16, 000 | 64, 000 





Caucasus Industrial District 


South of the Ural industrial district, 
and between the Caspian and Black Seas, 
lie the North Caucasus area and the three 
Trans-Caucasian Republics, Gruzia, Azer- 
baidzhan, and Armenia. These admin- 
istrative divisions are the possessors of 
large petroleum deposits, which form the 
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basis for an extensive development of oil 
refining. The treatment of petroleum is 
concentrated in two cities in the north, 
Grozny and Maikop, and two in the 
south, Baku and Batumi, Baku being the 
oldest and much the largest processing 
center. The Caucasian refineries pro- 
duce up to 70 percent of all the oil re- 
fined in the U. S. S. R., the share of all 
other fields, including the new ones in 
the Urals, probably not yet exceeding 
30 percent of the total. 

The oil industry was well established 
in the Caucasus before the war, but ex- 
tensive development since is said to have 
trebled the output of 1913, about 8,900,- 
000 metric tons; the latest official figures, 
for 1935, show 25,000,000 tons, of a total 
for all Soviet fields of 26,795,000 tons. 
The industry has been completely re- 
organized and unified under a People’s 
Commissariat for the oil industry, opera- 
tion being handled by a series of trusts 
(corporations), each working in a par- 
ticular area. Modern refining, cracking, 
drilling and other equipment has been 
imported and manufactured on a large 
scale. A new pipe line now parallels the 
old one from Baku to Batumi, the export 
port on the Black Sea, and Grozny is 
also connected by pipe line with the con- 
suming centers to the north. Since 1928 
the Baku field has been extended north 
along the shore of the Caspian, and even 
out under that Sea, and constant explor- 
atory and production drilling has ac- 
counted for a large increase in output. 

Another old industry is the mining of 
manganese ore at Chiatury, in the Gru- 
zianS.S.R. Here also expansion of pro- 
duction has taken place, from 966,000 
metric tons in 1913 to 1,650,000 tons in 
1937, and the workings have been mod- 
ernized; a ferro-manganese plant has 
been erected near the mines. Three coal 
mines, only one of which was worked be- 
fore the revolution, are now in operation 
and supply coal to Caucasion industries 
and railroads. 

The rivers of the Caucasus mountain 
range offer an opportunity for the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric power which the 
Soviet Government has utilized by build- 
ing several stations, with a number more 
planned. The Rion and Kura Rivers have 
already been harnessed, and the first 
Zanga River station is in operation and 
a second is nearing completion; the Rion 
station has a capacity of 50,000 kilowatts. 
Current is supplied by these and a steam 
station at the Tkvarcheli coal mine to 
industries and to the railroads running 
out of Baku, which are gradually being 
electrified. 

In addition to the older industries and 
the development of power, the Caucasus 
has benefited in recent years by the re- 
opening of copper mines at Alaverde and 
Zangezur, and the establishment of new 
industries, such as the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber at Yerevan (Armenian 
S. S. R.), steel and cement plants, and 
boot and shoe, textile and clothing fac- 
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tories of considerable size. Cheese, wine, 
and tea factories are recent additions to 
foodstuffs plants. 

As Caucasian industry has expanded, 
the population of the cities has increased, 
as is shown in the following table. 


Population of Caucasian Cities 


} | 
Dec. 17, | Jan. 17, | 


| 

1 
Vity | Increase 
City 1926 | 1939 (percent) 
Baku 453, 000 809, 000 79 
T bilisi_ 294, 000 519, 000 77 
Yerevan 64, 000 200, 000 210 
Grozny... 97, 000 172, 000 78 
Kutaisi__- 48, 000 81, 000 69 
Batumi | 48, 000 70, 000 46 
Maikop- . | 53,000 67, 000 27 
Kislovodsk 26, 000 51, 000 98 








In the Caucasus Mountains a number 
of deposits of metals and minerals are 
known to exist, and some are already be- 
ing worked, while the recovery of others 
is planned for the future. Among the 
former, gold is important, and among the 
latter barytes, bauxite, and iron ore. 





Guatemalan Fair, 1941 


Word has just been received that the 
Guatemalan National Fair will run from 
November 16 to 23, inclusive, this year. 
Progress toward a larger and more com- 
prehensive exposition is reported, and 
United States manufacturers are urged 
to participate. As was the case last year, 
exhibits from this country will be sepa- 
rately housed, and undoubtedly will en- 
joy capacity crowds. 


Ecuadoran Exposition 


Because of recent developments in 
Ecuador, the opening date of the Grand 
Inter-American Exposition of Products 
has been changed to August 10, 1942 

In announcing the postponement of 
this event, emphasis is placed on the 
greater opportunity for preparation af- 
forded potential participants, which will 
be especially advantageous to those in the 
United States. As announced in ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 26, 1941, in- 
quiries should be addressed to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Quito, Apartado 202, 
Quito, Ecuador, S. A. 





OEM Defense Photo 
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When were freed slaves first settled in Liberia 
is Liberia from Dakar . 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Liberia 


By Harry W. NEwMAN 


Department of Commerce 


Liberia into the war picture? 


The present war has brought into the 
limelight many small nations which here- 
tofore have been considered of very little 
importance—economically as well as 
strategically. One of these is the small 
Republic of Liberia, nestling on the west 
coast of Africa. Unusual features of this 
Republic: It is the only fully one-hun- 
dred percent Negro State in the world. 
It has not a single mile of railroads and 
no factories. Despite a productive soil, 
large quantities of its food supply must 
be imported. Cattle is invested capital 
and is never slaughtered. Liberia also 
prides itself on being one of the very 
few countries in the world with a bal- 
anced budget. 


Historical Development 


The Republic had its origin early in 
the nineteenth century through the 
efforts of several United States philan- 
thropic societies to make permanent pro- 
vision for freed Negro slaves by estab- 
lishing them in a colony at or near their 
original home. In 1822 the first settle- 
ment was made near the place where 
Monrovia, the capital, now stands. The 
territory selected was one of the few 
spots in Africa which had not been 
actually claimed by an European power. 
It was some-sort-of a no man’s land be- 
tween British and French territory with 
no definite boundaries. Negotiations 
were begun with the natives for terri- 
torial purchase, and the sale was finally 
consummated by an American naval 
officer and six African chiefs who made 
their marks for signatures. 

The settlers found themselves in pos- 
session of a country with no natural 
harbors and a surf-bound coastline sep- 
arated only by a few yards of sand from 
the dense bush which constituted the 
chief feature of the interior. Even to- 
day, the Americo-Liberians, hampered 
by these geographical factors and by 
their inability to become readjusted to 
African living conditions, live mostly in 
the coastal district where their half- 
dozen towns are located. 

On July 26, 1847, the State was con- 
stituted as the Free and Independent 
Republic of Liberia and was ultimately 
recognized by several of the leading pow- 
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ers. From the very beginning the 
United States has accorded it full recog- 
nition as an independent and sovereign 
nation. Subsequent treaties have per- 
petuated and strengthened the bonds be- 
tween the two countries—the latest one 
on April 4, 1941, when the President of 
the United States proclaimed the ratifi- 
cation of a treaty “to strengthen the 
bonds of amity” and “to advance the 
cause of general peace.” American fi- 
nancial investments both public and 
private are considerable, and the ruling 
class looks to America for guidance and 
protection. 

The constitution of the Republic is on 
the model of that of the United States, 
with important differences. The execu- 
tive is vested in a President and Cabinet, 
and the legislative power in a parliament 
of two houses, called the Senate and 
House of Representatives. The Presi- 
dent is elected for 8, the Senate for 6, 
and the House of Representatives for 4 
years. The President must be at least 
35 years old and have unencumbered real 
estate to the value of $2,500. Electors 
must be landowners. Natives of the 
country are not denied the franchise but 
take little part in political life. The of- 
ficial language of the Government is 
English. 


The Country and Its People 


The present Republic has a total area 
of 43,000 square miles, with a population 
estimated to be between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000. Nocensus has ever been taken. 
On the west and southwest are the 350 
miles of coast line. On the north it is 
bordered by the British Colony of Sierra 
Leone and on the no~theast and east by 
the Ivory Coast, one of the colonies com- 
posing French West Africa. In the early 
days numerous armed conflicts occurred 
between the settlers and the French who 
resented foreign encroachments in what 
they regarded as their zone of influence. 
The country lies close to the Equator in 
about the same latitude as the Guianas 
in South America. Monrovia is 3,965 
miles from New York and it usually takes 
a 14-knot ship about 18 days to make 
the trip. It is only about 700 miles from 
the strategic port of Dakar. 
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.. . How far 
. . What recent developments bring 


The climate is tropical and the coun- 
try lies within the heavy rain belt. 
Agriculture forms the basis of the na- 
tional economy and has within the past 
two decades derived added importance 
from the establishment of extensive rub- 


ber plantations by a United States rubber 
concern. 


The population is divided roughly into 
three groups—about 12,000 Americo- 
Liberians descended from the original 
settlers from the United States, some 
30,000 aborigines who have been more or 
less civilized by contact with the white 
man and the Americo-Liberian and the 
bulk of the population, belonging to six 
principal racial stocks, whose contact 
with civilization is still negligible. 

Colonization of Liberia by freed slaves 
did not measure up to the anticipations 
of the philanthropic societies that con- 
ceived the project. Freed slaves gener- 
ally preferred to remain in the United 
States and many of those who migrated 
to Africa became dissatisfied and re- 
turned to this country. Settlement was 
almost wholly in the early part of the 
19th century and practically ceased after 
the Emancipation Proclamation in 1863. 

Traditionally. the aborigines are de- 
scendants of tribes originally inhabiting 
the central highlands of Africa and later 
driven toward the coast by conquerors. 
English, though the official language, is 
not spoken by most of the natives, each 
tribe having its own language. Every na- 
tive town has an interpreter who gener- 
ally speaks several tribal tongues and 
“pidgin” English. 

The Americo-Liberians are the ruling 
and intellectual class. Their number is 
decreasing as a result of confinement to 
the coastal area without means of expan- 
sion and of intermarriage. The rate of 
increase among the natives in the inter- 
ior is retarded by high infant mortality. 
Agriculture, mostly primitive, is the prin- 
cipal source of livelihood. Some ef the 
Vai and Mandingo people engage im trad- 
ing. The Kru and some of the Bassa 
people are stevedores and seamem; they 
are recognized in West Africa as the dest 
natives for these occupations, and foreign 
ships sometimes call af Monrevia and 
other Liberian ports for the sele purpese 
of employing them as deck hands. The 
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Krus are also occupied to a considerable 
extent with fishing. 


Harbor Facilities Lacking 


There are no harbors, natural or arti- 
ficial, and ships unable to cross the sand 
bars which invariably form at mouths of 
Liberian rivers must anchor from 34 to 
2 miles off-shore in open roadsteads. 
There are no navigable rivers of impor- 
tance. 

Along the 350 miles of coast line there 
are about 11 ports of entry; Monrovia, 
until recently clearly the most important, 
is now rivaled by Marshall, which is adja- 
cent to the ‘increasingly important rub- 
ber plantations. In almost all the ports, 
cargo is handled usually by surfboats 
which are rowed in the case of Monrovia 
almost 2 miles in open and often heavy 
seas and through a treacherous bar, 
landed at the customs wharf, and stored 
in the customs warehouse. At the lesser 
ports of Robertsport, Buchanan, Green- 
ville, and others, all cargo is loaded into 
surfboats and discharged on the open 
beach, thereafter transported from the 
beach to the warehouses of both customs 
and individual firms. 

Through the development of the rub- 
ber plantations by a United States con- 
cern, Marshall has become an important 
port. The concern discharges and loads 
cargo in its own lighters. Warehouses 
built a hundred feet into the river are 
used for storage. After delivery and 
checking, the concern immediately trans- 
ports its cargo up the Farmington River 
to its landing at Harbel, where it is dis- 
tributed. 


Recent Development in Air 
Traffic 


Until the present war the only air com- 
munication between Liberia and the rest 
of the world was an airline operated by 
the French. In 1939, however, an aviation 
agreement was concluded between the 
United States and Liberia which per- 
mitted Americans to engage in service be- 
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tween the two countries. No regular 
service has been established under this 
agreement, but press reports indicate 
that an American company is seeking to 
establish a new commercial airline be- 
tween New York and Leopoldville, Bel- 
gian Congo, via Brazil and Monrovia. 
The recent decision of the United States 
Government to fly warplanes from Balti- 
more to the Near East via Brazil and 
West Africa is also bringing Liberia into 
the transatlantic aviation picture. 

There is suitable terrain for airports, 
but all motor fuel must be imported. 
Previously, the greater portion of the oil 
came from the United States and British 
possessions, but several years ago the 
American and British product had to be 
reduced in price in competition with one 
of the German trading concerns which 
was importing Soviet oil and undersell- 
ing the more firmly established concerns 
of United States and British ownership. 
German penetration within the past dec- 
ade was not negligible. 


Internal Transportation 
Primitive 


No railroads have been built and auto- 
mobile transportation is extremely lim- 
ited. Not more than 300 miles of roads 
are suitable for motor traffic, none of 
which is macadamed, asphalted, or 
paved, and there are only about 125 auto- 
mcbiles in the country (75 passenger cars 
and 50 trucks). Approximately 180 miles 
ot highway on the main trade route from 
Monrovia to the interior have been built, 
tapping the productive areas of the 
country. Animal transport is negligible, 
more than two-thirds of the country 
being served exclusively by native car- 
riers. Passengers are transported in 
hammocks by four or more natives, and 
cargo is carried on the heads or on the 
backs of the natives. This inadequate 
mode of transportation reflects the prim- 
itive character of life in the hinterland 
and at the same time is a retarding factor 
in the economic development of the 
country. 
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Rubber Plantation—the Only 
Big Enterprise 


The only large-scale enterprise is the 
rubber plantation of an important 
United States rubber concern which in 
1925 leased from the Government a mil- 
lion acres of land about 40 miles south 
of Monrovia, near the port village of 
Marshall, with the object of creating a 
source of supply not dependent on for- 
eign powers. A liquidated rubber planta- 
tion already in bearing, formerly con- 
trolled by British capital, was the nucleus 
of the development. ‘Thousands of trees 
were planted, and within 5 years produc- 
tion had reached commercial proportions, 
At present about 77,000 acres have been 
planted, and production already exceeds 
10,000,000 pounds of dry rubber annually, 
The potentialities of the development 
are considerable. 

The plantations have become the larg- 
est individual employer of labor in the 
country. Much has been done in the 
way of improving the standards of the 
laborer. Houses have been built for the 
natives, as well as hospitals and divisional] 
dressers’ stations which treat both minor 
ailments and serious diseases among the 
labor force and their families and also a 
number of patients not connected with 
the plantations. The company has en- 
couraged the production of rice for the 
use of the native workers and is increas- 
ing plantings each year. Production in 
1938 on the plantations totaled 214,000 
pounds of edible rice from 221 acres. 


Agriculture and Other 
Occupations 


The soil is productive, but cultivation 
has been neglected. Agriculturalists 
and economists, however, realize the 
potentialities of the soil, especially in the 
raising of cotton and rubber. Other 
principal crops include cocoa, coffee, rice, 
and various oilseeds. 

Farms are small and most of the work 
is done by hand, as comparatively few 
agricultural machines or tools have been 
imported. Aside from rubber and coffee, 
farming is mainly for domestic consump- 
tion, exports representing only the small 
surpluses over local needs. 

Coffee is indigenous to Liberia and is 
one of the principal money crops. No 
Statistics are available on annual pro- 
duction, but exports during the past few 
years have averaged about 2,500,000 
pounds, most of the coffee going to Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian countries. 
Farms have suffered from neglect and 
there is a lack of scientific preparation 
of the coffee for market. 

Most villages in the interior have small 
patches of cotton which the aborigines 
use for the making of native clothes. 
Cotton production has never been on an 
export basis, but acreage could readily 
be extended to provide a surplus for 
export. 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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PAGE II 


Progress of Inter-American Economic 


Cooperation 


By Paut Nitze, Director, Finance 


Division, Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


The second World War was 1 month 
old on October 3, 1939, when Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, speak- 
ing of the economic deliberations of the 
Panama meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the American Republics, said: 

“They approached this problem from 
the viewpoint that it was more necessary 
than ever to establish the closest and sin- 
cerest cooperation between the American 
Republics in order to protect their eco- 
nomic and financial structure, safeguard 
the stability of their currencies, promote 
and expand their industries, intensify 
their agriculture, and develop their com- 
merce.” 

The war now is 2 years old. It is there- 
fore timely to consider how, both in terms 
of the needs of the emergency and the 
hopes of tomorrow, the United States in 
cooperation with the other American Re- 
publics has given life to the concept voiced 
at Panama. 

The departments, agencies, and offices 
of the Government engaged in this eco- 
nomic endeavor are manifold. The main 
lines of its progress may be summarized 
and one measure of its breadth expressed 
in a simple table. 

In the frame of reference there was, 
first, the urgent necessity of expanding 


export markets of countries within the 
hemisphere to compensate for the loss of 
continental European markets which had 
taken 1 out of every 10 or 11 dollars 
worth of goods produced by the nations 
to the south of us. This called for vastly 
increased purchases by the United States 
and the stimulation of trade among the 
other American Republics. 

Raw-material purchases for defense 
production and energetic private buying 
have strikingly increased exports to the 
United States. In 1940, United States 
imports from the other American Re- 
publics were $170,000,000 greater than 
the 1938 figure of about $450,000,000. In 
the first 6 months of 1941 the United 
States imported more than in the full 
year of 1938, while purchases by the 
United States are running at the rate of 
over $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Second, the importance of sharing 
with our sister republics our own goods 
to an extent which would satisfy their 
essential requirements yet would not en- 
croach upon the rearmament of the 
United States. 

In important instances credits by the 
Export-Import Bank provided currency 
support and dollar exchange for trade. 
Since the outbreak of the war, the 


amount of the credits made available 
have aggregated about a quarter of a 
billion dollars. In addition, the Treas- 
ury entered into a $50,000,000 stabiliza- 
tion agreement with Argentina. 

The question of making deliveries de- 
spite a severe shortage of shipping has 
been dealt with energetically. Mr. 
Welles, in his capacity as chairman of 
the Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee, created at 
Panama, recently announced an agree- 
ment under which about 80 Axis-con- 
trolled ships, hitherto immobilized, would 
be acquired for hemisphere use. 

Third, the desirability of commodity 
collaboration on a hemisphere scale de- 
signed to achieve orderly marketing and 
to maintain a stable price structure for 
the great staples such as coffee. The 
adoption of a coffee quota system has 
been a notable example. The cacao- 
producing countries have been studying 
the possibility of cooperative action and 
a conference of leading wheat producers 
was held in July. 

Fourth, the advantages of overhauling 
the machinery of inter-American com- 
merce to prevent its misuse for the politi- 
cal propaganda of pro-Axis traders and 

(Continued on p. 22) 


Progress of Inter-American Economic Cooperation, Septemb er 1939 to September 1941 


National 


Inter- councils es- 


Increased) Ameri- tablished by 
Country a — | Inter-Ameri- 
Stakes } penne can Develop- 
aii ; | ment Com- 
ment | “mission 
Argentina X X 
Bolivia... bi Xx 
Brazil X X X 
Chile X X 
Colombia. X X X 
Costa Rica X | X 
Cuba x 4 | 
Dominican Republic. | X X | 
Ecuador X X X 
El Salvador... xX X ‘ 
Guatemala X X 
Haiti. X Xx 
Honduras xX X 
Mexico xX b 3 
Nicaragua X X 
Panama X 
Paraguay X X 
Peru } X X X 
Uruguay | X xX 
Venezuela X X X 
*Trade agreements: 


+ Trade agreements signed prior to September 1939. 











2 Countries with which intention to negotiate has been announced. ’ Bs i a 
2 An agreement with Cuba was in effect at the outbreak of the war, a supplementary agreement was signed Dec. 18, 1939, and intention to negotiate a new supplementary 


agreement was announced July 26, 1941. 


**United States purchases of strategic materials: In addition to direct Government purchases, strategic and critical 1 
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naterials are being purchased on private account. 
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Aden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products: Im- 
port Duties Established—Import duties 
have been established in Aden, effective 
January 1, 1941, on tobacco and tobacco 
products, according to a dispatch recently 
received from Aden. 

The rates on cigarettes range from 8 
annas to 2 rupees 8 annas per 1,000, 
according to wholesale price—the rate 
on most United States brands being 1 
rupee 4 annas. The rate on cigars and 
unmanufactured tobacco (other than 
Arabian and Indian) are 20 percent and 
10 percent ad valorem, respectively. No 
preference is granted to British Empire 
products. 

Aden is a free port for all articles ex- 
cept tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and 
articles containing alcohol. (16 annas 
equals 1 rupee, which at present ex- 
change rates is equivalent to about 
$0.30.) 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Manufactured Tobacco: Exportation 
Suspended.—Exportation and reexpor- 
tation from Algeria of cigars, cigarettes, 
smoking and chewing tobacco, and snuff 
to any destination have been suspended, 
effective June 29, 1941, by an order of 
June 26, published in the Journal] Officiel 
of Algeria on July 1. 

General or partial exceptions may be 
granted by decision of the Governor 
General. ; 

Paints, Oils, and Waxes: Export Li- 
censes Required for Shipments to all 
Destinations.—Exportation of specified 
paints, oils, and wazes from Algeria to 
any destination, including France, has 
been made subject to license, effective 
July 1, 1941, by a decree of June 27, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of July 4. 

The products affected are: Vegetable 
waxes, gums, gum-resins, resinates, vege- 
table tar, oil of resin, resins, essence of 
turpentine, balsams, camphor, paints and 
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varnishes, extracts for varnishes, colors 
in oil, artificial lakes, and household dyes. 

Reexports of these products in bond 
are permissible. 

{Licenses for exportation of most of these 
articles to countries other than France have 
been required for some time.] 

Alcohol: Compensation Tax on Exports 
Suspended—The compensation tax of 
100 francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol 
exported from Algeria to countries other 
than France, which became effective on 
June 1, 1941, has been suspended until 
further notice, by an order of June 19, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel on 
June 27. 

Preserved Fruits and Vegetables: Pro- 
duction and Trade Control Committee 
Established—A committee to control 
production, distribution, and sale of pre- 
served Algerian fruits and vegetables has 
been established in Algeria by an order 
of June 19, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of June 24. 


Bolivia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Bolivian-Chilean Economic Mized 
Commission Proposes Commercial Treaty 
and Other Trade and Financial Recom- 
mendations.—A series of recommenda- 
tions, including a proposed commercial 
treaty, as well as certain proposals re- 
garding trade and financial matters be- 
tween Bolivia and Chile, were signed by 
the Economic Mixed Commission at La 
Paz, on May 29, 1941, according to the 
Santiago Press of June 3, 1941. The 
recommendations include proposals made 
by the Chilean and Bolivian delegations 
individually, and others subscribed to 
jointly by both delegations. 

Recommendations of the Chilean dele- 
gation include a proposed commercial 
treaty between the two countries provid- 
ing for unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment except for favors ac- 
corded to neighboring states, and for 
tariff concessions by both countries to 
merchandise imported from the other. 
Another recommendation of the Chilean 
delegation provides for the creation of a 
Bolivian-Chilean Economic Development 
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Corporation to attempt to develop Boliv- 
ian raw materials which would be 
marketed in Chile. 

A proposal of the Bolivian delegation 
recommends the making of a study of 
the possible rental to Bolivia of the 
Chilean section of the Arica-La Paz Rail- 
way and the railway quay at Arica. 

Among the joint recommendations af- 
fecting mostly financial and credit ar- 
rangements between the two countries is 
one providing for a study of an exchange 
regime for Bolivian-Chilean commerce 
coordinated with investments of each 
country in the other, with the object of 
establishing an equilibrium in the bal- 
ance of payments and guaranteeing 
service on invested capital. Another 
joint recommendation provides for the 
establishment by Chile of maximum 
transit charges on Bolivian cargo, 
Finally, both delegations recommend to 
their Governments that a second meet- 
ing of the Mixed Commission be held at 
Santiago as soon as possible. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


Business during the last 2 weeks of July 
and the first half of August continued the 
lively pace set in previous months of the 
current year, and was far in advance of 
the comparable 1940 period. Some slack- 
ening of trade, brought about by lack of 
raw materials in factories and increasing 
living costs, was noted, but this was am- 
ply offset by gains in other industries as 
well as increases in exports and wages. 
Prices of essentials—/food, clothing, etc.— 
and most other articles continued to rise. 
Increases of as much as 30 percent over 
Jast month’s prices were noted on several 
articles. 

Brazil continued to be a sellers’ market, 
for imported goods, as the demand far 
exceeded the supply in many lines. Cer- 
tain imported raw materials are difficult 
to obtain and a few factories are declin- 
ing orders for goods, the manufacture of 
which require imported materials, unless 
the client himself arranges their impor- 
tation. Chain stores handling low-priced 
goods reported sales to have been the 
highest on record. 
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There was an increased foreign demand 
for Brazilian manufactures, and some 
plants operated on a 24-hour basis. 

Private construction was somewhat less 
active, but that of a public character 
continued strong. 

Credits and collections continued to 
be generally satisfactory. 


SHORTAGE OF MATERIALS AND MANUFAC- 
TURED Goops 


Difficulties were reported in securing 
tin plate, numerous priority items, in- 
cluding zinc, copper, nickel, chromium 
salts, aluminum, tool steel, and other iron 
and steel goods, anilines for the textile 
industries, chemicals, and coal and petro- 
leum products. Orders for tin cans were 
turned down by some manufacturers un- 
less the buyers themselves provide the 
necessary tin plate. All along the line 
suppliers of goods or services included 
numerous escape clauses in their con- 
tracts because of increasing prices and 
difficulties in obtaining imported raw 
materials. 

One of the more serious shortages was 
in electrical goods, particularly electrical 
conduit for building construction. 

Stocks of imported commodities, on 
which many industries depend, are thin- 
ning out, and a critical situation is ex- 
pected if adequate supplies of essential 
requirements cannot be obtained in the 
near future. This situation has been 
further aggravated by the cancellation by 
a number of American exporters of Bra- 
zilian orders, with the explanation that 
United States defense orders make it im- 
possible to fill foreign orders, even though 
previously accepted. 


REDUCTION OF PETROLEUM CONSUMPTION 


The oil companies indicated that be- 
cause of a shortage in tankers, petroleum 
supplies will be reduced. As a result, the 
National Petroleum Council took steps 
to cut down the consumption of gasoline 
and other petroleum products in Brazil 
by 30 percent. Gas companies have 
counseled their clients to consume less 
gas in order to conserve present stocks of 
coal. Gas prices have been increased. 


INCREASING USE OF SUBSTITUTE FUELS 


Industries in which the use of imported 
liquid fuels and coal are not absolutely 
essential began to adapt their fuel burn- 
ing equipment to the use of substitutes, 
including Brazilian coal, charcoal, wood, 
and cottonseed cake. The Central do 
Brasil Railway has contracted for 15,000 
tons of cottonseed cake to burn in its 
locomotives in place of coal. An increas- 
ing number of vehicle owners are install- 
ing gasogene equipment. Alcohol has for 
some time been mixed with gasoline for 
motor fuel. 


Loca, INDUSTRY BENEFITING FROM WAR 


Industries using domestic raw mate- 
rials have benefited by the war situation 
through greater diversification and in- 
creased exports, principally to other 
countries of the Americas. It now ap- 
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DEFENSE ; 
BOND Q ule 
Q. To conduct the Treasury’s 

country-wide Defense Savings Pro- 

gram would seem to require a large 
organization. Is this the case? 

A. No. Promotion of the De- 
fense Savings Program is largely a 
matter of volunteer effort. State 
chairmen are organizing general 
committees, which, in turn, carry 
on the Defense Savings activity 
through other committees ap- 
pointed in counties, cities, and 
towns, and also in social, civil, la- 
bor, business, and other organiza- 
tions throughout all the communi- 
ties of the State. 

Q. When will Defense Stamps go 
on sale in retail stores? 

A. Many stores already have 
placed stamps on sale, and it is 
estimated that by the middle of 
September stamps will be available 
in a million stores. 

Nore.—To buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps, go to the nearest post 
office, bank, or savings and loan as- 
sociation; or write to the Treasurer 
of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 




















pears that Brazil is to become a really 
important industrial center. 

Various small industries are now ex- 
panding and supplying the export mar- 
ket with certain good-quality pottery 
and glassware items similar to those for- 
merly purchased in Europe. This is also 
true to a lesser degree of ordinary grey 
cement production, which has increased 
greatly during recent years; over 400 
tons were exported in 1940, the first time 
Brazilian cement has entered the export 
market. 


AGRICULTURE 


Since the action of the National Coffee 
Department in advancing minimum ex- 
port prices by approximately 142 cents 
per pound, prices have firmed locally but 
sales have declined. The action a few 
days later by the Inter-American Coffee 
Board in increasing the quotas allotted 
to the coffee producing countries in the 
Americas for exportation to the United 
States by 20 percent, however, had an 
unsettling effect on the coffee market, 
and there is considerable speculation re- 
garding measures to be employed to re- 
strict increases in minimum prices. 

Exports in July 1941 totaled 335,492 
bags compared with 691,377 bags in June. 
Stocks on hand at ports at the end of 
July totaled 1,268,306 bags, against 1,- 
450.961 bags at the end of June. 

Recent improvement in cotton prices 
was brought about largely by reports 
that the British, Spanish, and French 
interests had entered the market for the 
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purchase of substantial quantities of 
cotton. On the other hand some un- 
easiness was noticeable following reports 
that there will be a shortage of shipping 
space between Brazil and Japan as a re- 
sult of the situation in the Far East. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Private construction activity has fallen 
off and probably will fall even more in 
the next few months. Higher costs and 
difficulties in obtaining important con- 
struction materials are the causes. How- 
ever long-term public construction proj- 
ects are progressing on a normal scale. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


There has been no important change in 
the credit and collection situation, which 
as a whole may be termed satisfactory. 
The situation in Rio Grande do Sul, 
which had been seriously affected by a 
serious flood, has improved considerably. 
Measures have been taken to insure a 
prompt rehabilitation of financial and 
economic conditions in the State, and 
banking circles are granting favorable 
credit facilities to firms affected by the 
flood. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A new monthly steamship line has been 
established between Brazil and Colombia. 
Shipping space in general, however, is 
limited. There is a growing concern re- 
garding the decreasing availability of 
ships and shipping space between Brazil 
and the United States. To partly coun- 
terbalance this situation the Lloyd 
Brasileiro line discontinued its service 
from Brazil to South Africa in order to 
transport American coal to Brazil. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first 6 months of 1941 
Brazil’s foreign trade compared with the 
similar period of 1940 showed an excess 
of exports amounting to $44,445,402. 
In the corresponding 1940 period, exports 
exceeded imports by only $2,767,004. 
Total exports in the respective periods 
increased from $142,291,276 in 1940 to 
$164,010,630, in 1941, an increase of 15 
percent. Total imports declined from 
$139,524 272 to $119,565,228, a decrease of 
14 percent from 1940. Export trade to 
the United States nearly doubled (from 
$49,463,125 to $89,571,501). While total 
imports declined, : shipments from the 
United States to Brazil increased (from 
$68,235,213 to $70,275,170). The United 
States took a much larger portion (54.76 
percent) of Brazil’s exports, than in 1940 
(34.76 percent). Likewise, United States 
participation in Brazil’s import trade in- 
creased from 48.91 percent to 58.78 
percent. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Continues to Im- 
prove.—The exchange market registered 
further gains during the week ended 
August 10 and the free exchange position 
of the Bank of Brazil continued on the 
upward trend. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consular Invoices Now Required For 
All Commercial Parcel-Post Shipments.— 
Consular invoices are now required on 
all merchandise for commercial purposes 
sent to Brazil by parcel post, according 
to an announcement by the Minister of 
Finance appearing in the Brazilian press 


of August 4, 1941. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
23 for the announcement that consular in- 
voices are required on parcel-post shipments 
valued at $25 or more, which is now replaced 
by the above. Holders of the mimeographed 
publication, Preparing Shipments to Brazil, 
should enter this change on p. 7 of their 


copy. ] 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canada Reserves Silk for War Pur- 
poses——Shortly after the United States 
issued orders “freezing” stocks of raw 
silk for national defense, the Canadian 
Government issued an order (P. C. 6124 
of August 9) which prohibits trading, 
delivery, processing, and manufacturing 
of natural or raw silk for civilian use 
without the prior consent of the Minister 
of Munitions and Supply. The order 
does not include silk on which the process 
of throwing has been completed. Plateau 
Company, Ltd., a government-owned 
corporation, is appointed the representa- 
tive of the Minister for the purposes of 
the order. 

Canada has had a form of silk control 
in operation for some months, to further 
gradual curtailment of imports under 
provisions of the War Exchange Conser- 
vation Act. An agreement with silk- 
hosiery manufacturers was announced in 
February 1941, whereby no _ all-silk 
hosiery was to be manufactured for do- 
mestic consumption after February 28. 
Imports of raw silk were to be permitted 
in January and February in quantities 
not in excess of manufacturers’ normal 
requirements. In March, April, and May 
imports were to be limited to 75 percent 
of normal requirements and in June, 
July, and August, to 50 percent of normal 
requirements. 

The United States Administrator of 
Export Control revoked General License 
GAU1 for the exportation of silk to 
Canada and certain other countries on 
August 12. 

Mill Feeds: Export Prohibited—All 
general licenses for export of mill feeds 
from Canada are canceled, effective 
August 21, 1941, and the export of all 
mill feeds is prohibited, according to 
Customs Memorandum WM No. 39 (Re- 
vised), Supplement No. 11, of August 20, 
1941, Ottawa. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certificates of Origin No Longer Re- 
quired for Imports from the United 
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States—Certificates of origin are no 
longer required for goods imported into 
Ceylon from the United States according 
to a notice published in the Ceylon 
Gazette of July 4, 1941. 

[Certificates of origin have been required 
in Ceylon for imports from non-Empire 
countries since March 1, 1941. See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 15, 1941.] 

Automotive Vehicles: Importation Fur- 
ther Restricted—Importation of auto- 
motive vehicles (cars, lorries, vans, busses, 
and tractors including chassis), of any 
origin, into Ceylon has been prohibited, 
except under an individual license from 
the Controller of Imports for each order, 
by a notice published in the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Gazette of July 4, 1941. Such 
vehicles, imported by dealers, may not be 
sold until the purchaser has obtained 
from the Import Controller a permit au- 
thorizing the sale. 

Formerly, the importation of motor- 
cars from non-Empire countries and 
Canada was prohibited while the impor- 
tation of motor lorries, vans, busses, and 
tractors, including chassis, from non- 
Empire countries and Canada was sub- 
ject to license. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 


vember 11 and 18, 1939, and April 5, 1941, 
for previous announcements. |] 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Prohibition of Specified Prod- 
ucts Modified in Respect of Certain 
American Countries.—The export pro- 
hibition in Chile on an extensive range 
of specified essential products and mate- 
rials established by decree No. 1211 of 
July 16, 1941, has been modified. This 
will permit exportation to countries in 
the Americas which have established a 
similar export control system, and which 
permit the exportation to Chile of the 
merchandise in question, of those prod- 
ucts and materials included in decree No. 
1211 and of any other articles the gen- 
eral exportation of which may be pro- 
hibited in the future. The modifying de- 
cree (No. 1408), dated August 14, is re- 
troactive in effect to August 1, 1941. The 
exportation of merchandise under these 
provisions will be subject in each case to 
a specific resolution by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Commerce. 

Applications for exportation or reex- 
portation of these articles must be filed 
with the Chilean Exchange Control Com- 
mission, and the application will be re- 
ferred to the Subsecretariat of Commerce 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
export control law of the country of des- 
tination will then be examined and if it 
is found that that country has in effect 
measures controlling the exportation and 
reexportation of the merchandise in ques- 
tion, the export license will be issued. 
The Chilean customs authorities will per- 
mit the loading and clearance of this 
merchandise only after the correspond- 
ing export license has been presented. 
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[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of A 
16, 1941, for notice of export prohibition of 
a wide range of products and materials under 
authority of Law No. 6,984 of July 8, 194). 
and FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 30 
1941, for announcement of Law No. 6,984.) 


Shippers Urged to Show Legal Weigh; 
on Commercial Invoices for Merchandise 
Dutiable on That Basis.—In view of diff. 
culties still encountered in connection 
with the clearance of American goods 
through the Chilean customs, American 
exporters to that country are urged to use 
the utmost care in the preparation of 
their export documents. It is pointed out 
particularly that any errors or discrep. 
ancies in the documentation of export 
shipments to Chile, even though unintep. 
tional, may be the cause for heavy fines 
which usually cannot be remitted. 

According to the Chilean customs tar. 
iff, much of the merchandise imported 
into that country is dutiable on the lega] 
weight basis. When such merchandise js 
shipped, the declared weight on the com- 
mercial invoice should be in terms of lega] 
weight. 
Chilean customs-tariff regulations as fol- 
lows: “The weight of the goods with al] 
interior packing, including binding ma. 
terial, bores, wrappers, etc., in which they 
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Legal weight is described in the | 


are packed inside of the exterior packing | 
which serves as the exterior container, | 


with the exception of straw, shavings, 
paper, sawdust, wedges, or other mate- 
rial used for holding the goods in place.” 

It is also good practice to follow the 
instructions of the importer, and to indi- 


cate on the commercial invoice the weight | 


of goods shipped, in terms of legal weight, | 


when the importer specifically makes this 
request. 

{Owners of the mimeographed circular F. T. 
No. 440, Preparing Shipments to Chile, should 
make a notation of the above under the sec- 
tion “Commercial invoices” on p. 2.] 

Pharmaceutical Products: Regulations 
Governing Importation, Manufacture, 
and Sale Revised; Registration Fees 
Greatly Increased.—Revised regulations 
governing registration, importation, 
manufacture, and sale of pharmaceutical 
specialties in Chile, with greatly in- 
creased registration fees, were estab- 
lished by a Chilean decree (No. 547) of 
June 2, 1941, effective on publication in 
the Diario Oficial on July 18, 1941, San- 
tiago. 

The revised regulations were issued 


— 


under the provisions of the Sanitary Code | 


of May 15, 1941, and, as heretofore, re- 
quire registration with the Chilean Di- 
rector General of Health of all pharma- 
ceutical specialties (including patent 
medicines, cosmetics, dentifrices, disin- 
fectants, dyes, insecticides, parasiticides, 
and rat exterminators) before their im- 
portation and sale will be permitted. 
Applications for registration and l- 
cense should be made by the importer or 
agent, on prescribed forms, to the Diree- 
tor General of Health and should be ac- 
companied by the required revenue 
stamps, a notarized affidavit certifying to 
the status of the applicant, a certificate 
showing unrestricted sale of the product 
in the country of origin, samples of the 
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descriptive matter to accompany the 

roduct at the time of sale, at least three 
samples of the preparation as well as 
samples of any reagents required to 
verify the formula, and the complete 
qualitative and quantitative formula. 

A fee of 1,000 pesos is charged for regis- 
tration and analysis of each imported 
pharmaceutical specialty, and 500 pesos 
for each domestic pharmaceutical spe- 
cialty. (Formerly the registration fees 
were 45 pesos for imported products and 
35 pesos for domestic products.) 

Detailed regulations are also estab- 
lished relating to labeling and advertising 
of pharmaceutical specialties, including, 
among others, a requirement for printing 
the exact formula and instructions for 
dosage on the label in Spanish. 

|See COMMERCE Reports of March 23, 1935, 
for a notice of the former regulations hereby 
revised. | 

Bolivian-Chilean Economic Mizxed 
Commission Proposes Commercial 
Treaty and Other Trade and Financial 
Recommendations.—See Bolivia. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE—GENERAL 


It is reported that a new trade fed- 
eration is to be organized in Manchuria 
September 1, to replace the present for- 
eign trade control organizations. This 
federation is to draft import plans, issue 
trade permits, improve technical con- 
trol, and to draft plans for the better 
exchange of goods between Manchuria 
and the Kwantung Leased Territory, 
etc. New barter arrangements between 
Manchuria and North China _ are 
planned. As a result of the German- 
Soviet war, Manchurian trade with Ger- 
many via Siberia has come to a complete 
standstill. 

Even before the freezing orders, for- 
eign trade at Tsingtao reached a very 
low level. Bristle and peanut oil ship- 
ments to the United States were handi- 
capped by shipping shortages and the 
freezing order has since resulted in a 
complete suspension of all foreign 
trade. 

The situation in which no non-Japa- 
nese shipments are made to or from 
Hankow continues. During July Japa- 
nese vessels carried from Hankow 
120,000 piculs of raw cotton and quanti- 
ties of iron and steel scrap salvaged from 
the Hanyang Iron Works. 


SHANGHAI’S FOREIGN TRADE DURING JULY 


In unadjusted values, recorded mer- 
chandise imports into Shanghai during 
the month of July totaled a value of 
33,440,000 gold units, an increase of 47 
percent over the preceding month. Ex- 
ports were valued at 187,000,000 yuan, 
or a decrease of 13 percent from June. 

Imports from non-yen-bloc countries 
into Shanghai totaled a value in United 
States currency of $20,827,000, an in- 
crease of 48 percent over June. Imports 
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from the United States and the Philip- 
pines totaled $7,090,000 in United States 
currency, an increase of 56 percent over 
June. The increase occurred principally 
in imports of leaf tobacco, paper, chemi- 
cals and metal manufactures. Imports 
from the British Empire were up 50 per- 
cent over the preceding month and to- 
taled $6,170,000. These consisted chiefly 
of rice from Burma and raw cotton from 
India. Imports from the Netherlands 
Indies, mostly petroleum products and 
sugar, totaled $1,980,000. Imports 
mainly of dyes and chemicals from Ger- 
many were valued at $1,157,000. These 
represented goods in transit prior to the 
Soviet-German conflict via Siberia or 
cleared from bonded warehouses. Im- 
ports from French Indochina were val- 
ued at $1,124,000 consisting mainly of 
coal and rice; from Thailand $685,000 of 
mostly rice and rubber was imported. 

Total exports to non-yen-bloc countries 
from Shanghai during July were valued 
at United States currency $9,557,000 or a 
decrease of 7.6 percent from June. Ex- 
ports to the United States and the Philip- 
pines were valued at $3,784,000, an in- 
crease of less than 6 percent over the 
preceding month. These have consisted 
largely of raw silk, skins and furs, tea, and 
drawn thread work. Exports to the 
British Empire, comprising mainly tez- 
tiles and metal products to the British 
Far Eastern possessions, totaled $3,685,- 
000—a decrease of 25 percent from June. 
Shipments to French Indochina were 
valued at $711,000, to the Netherlands 
Indies, $662,000, and to Thailand, $589,- 
000. Exports to these three countries 
consisted mainly of tertile and metal 
products. 


TRADE WITH YEN-BLOC COUNTRIES 


Recorded July imports from Japan 
were valued at 8,619,000 yen, an increase 
of 23 percent over June; these consisted 
mainly of sundry goods. Exports to yen- 
block countries were valued at 14,301,000 
yen, a decrease of 43.5 percent from the 
preceding month. Exports were coOm- 
prised mainly of vegetable oils, including 
tung oil, raw cotton, wheat flour, seeds, 
and tin. 


SHANGHAI’S IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED 
STATES DURING JULY 


Imports into Shanghai from the 
United States and the Philippines dur- 
ing July totaled $7,090,000 in United 
States currency, representing 34 percent 
of all Shanghai imports from non-yen- 
bloc countries, including Germany. The 
leading commodities not on the list of 
products prohibited from importation 
by the Nationalist Government on July 
1, 1939, consisted of raw cotton, valued at 
$1,189,000, paper valued at $540,000, 
chemicals, $502,000, petroleum products, 
$376,000, and machinery tools totaling 
$356,000. Other items in this group in 
order of importance were wheat flour, 
vehicles, miscellaneous metal manufac- 
tures, leather and hides, dyes and paints, 
and wheat. The leading articles im- 
ported into Shanghai appearing on the 
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prohibited list, in order of importance, 
consisted of leaf tobacco and cigarettes, 
fancy grades of paper, sundry goods, 
groceries, sugar, ginseng, rayon piece- 
goods, cotton goods, fruits, wines, and 
liquor. 

The nonprohibited imports enumer- 
ated above comprised only 26.6 percent 
of the total “necessary” or “unbanned”’ 
imports during July from non-yen-bloc 
countries, other than Germany. The 
other imports in this group consisted 
principally of large staple items, such as 
rice, raw cotton, petroleum products, and 
coal, coming mainly from British Far 
Eastern possessions, French Indochina, 
Brazil, and Netherlands Indies. The 
prohibited or so-called luxury items from 
the United States listed above comprised 
52.7 percent of total luxury imports in 
July from all non-yen-bloc sources ex- 
cept Germany. 


JULY HicH LIGHTS 


Shanghai’s imports from non-yen-bloc 
countries increased sharply due to pur- 
chases of staple goods in excess of nor- 
mal consumptive demands. The United 
States is still the principal supplier of 
metals, leather, leaf tobacco, and flour— 
though metals and leather imports are 
much below normal because of U. S. re- 
strictions. Because of the cessation of 
trans-Siberian transshipments to Eu- 
rope, exports to Kwantung Leased Ter- 
ritory sustained a sharp decrease. 


SHANGHAI’S FOREIGN TRADE First 7 
Monts 1941 


An analysis of Shanghai’s foreign trade 
for the first 7 months of 1941 indicates 
that recorded imports from non-yen-bloc 
countries in U. S. currency averaged 
$15,578,000 monthly, of which $4,009,000 
came from the United States and the 
Philippines, and $5,567,000 from the Brit- 
ish Empire. Recorded exports to non- 
yen-bloc countries averaged $8,471,000 
monthly, of which $3,127,000 went to the 
United States and the Philippines, and 
$3,893,000 went to the British Empire. 
The monthly average excess of imports 
in recorded trade with non-yen-bloc 
countries is therefore $7,107,000, with an 
average excess of imports in trade with 
the United States and the Philippines of 
$882,000, and with the British Empire of 
$1,674,000. 

Total imports into Shanghai during 
the first 7 months of the present year 
were valued at $109,043,000. Imports of 
rice constituted 23.4 percent of these im- 
ports, mainly from French Indochina, 
Burma, and Thailand; raw _ cotton 
amounted to 22.3 percent and came from 
British India, Brazil, the United States, 
and Burma. Imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts amounted to 5.7 percent of total im- 
ports, mainly from Netherlands Indies 
and United States, Canada, and Australia. 
Imports of coal accounted for 3.5 percent 
of imports, mainly from French Indo- 
china and India. The other imported 
products consisted of metals, paper, 
chemicals, wheat and other cereals, 
leather and hides, machinery, miscellane- 
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ous metal manufactures, dyes and paints, 
timber, rubber and manufactures, and 
vehicles. 


Exchange and Finance 


Freezing Orders Outstanding in Finan- 
cial Developments of Past Month.—On 
August 1, the Manchurian Exchange Con- 
trol Law was revised, freezing British 
and American assets. Exceptions were 
made for two local British concerns and 
for the payment of taxes and salaries to 
Japanese and Chinese employees of Brit- 
ish and American nationals. The Man- 
churian state debt stood at 1,969,000,000 
yuan on June 30, and of this 1,200,000,000 
was owed within the country. Bank de- 
posits totaled 2,260,000,000. 

The Japanese-sponsored North China 
authorities froze assets of American, 
British, and Netherlands nationals, and 
foreign trade was brought to a complete 
standstill. Traders there are awaiting 
clarification. Prior to freezing, the link 
exchange rates were around 11 U.S. cents. 
The note issue of the North China Federal 
Reserve Bank totaled 680,000,000 FRB 
yuan at the end of June as compared with 
750,000,000 at the end of last year. The 
Meng Chiang Bank note issue amounted 
to 66,400,000 MC yuan at the end of June, 
compared with 92,000,000 at the end of 
last year. The contraction was the re- 
sult of official action to check rising prices 
and to enhance the value of currencies in 
terms of the displaced Chinese currency. 
After the freezing orders late in July, the 
Federal Reserve Bank and Yokohama 
Specie Bank at Tsingtao ceased all fi- 
nancing of foreign trade. 

On August 23 fapi was quoted at Tien- 
tsin at $US0.055¢, with Federal Reserve 
Bank yuan exchanging for national cur- 
rency at the rate of 53.50 for 100. 

Shanghai open-market foreign ex- 
change rates fluctuated narrowly around 
5%6 U. S. cents in July up until the time 
of the American freezing order. Follow- 
ing this the rates began to decline, reach- 
ing a low of 414. cents in early August 
as a result of the market being cut off 
from repatriation of funds and from re- 
mittances by oversea Chinese. There 
was a dearth of available exchange to 
cover the import trade. Fourteen Ameri- 
can, British, Netherlands, and Soviet 
banking institutions, as well as three Chi- 
nese Government banks, were given spe- 
cial licenses by the American and British 
Government to provide exchange for 
normal trade requirements. The Ameri- 
can freezing order did not prescribe regu- 
lations for the local United States dollar 
accounts of the licensing banks. Hence, 
trading in these local accounts has been 
more or less unrestricted. The British 
freezing order prohibited free transac- 
tions in local sterling accounts. 

In an attempt to arrest the decline in 
the foreign exchange rates for the yuan 
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the Chinese Stabilization Committee at 
Chungking authorized on August 18 
licensing banks in Shanghai to sell ex- 
change at 5%.5 U.S. cents and 3542 pence 
to merchants to cover certain qualified 
essential imports from the United States 
and sterling areas which are not on the 
list of prohibited imports announced 
by the Nationalist Government July 1, 
1939. Following this action a black mar- 
ket began to develop for disposing of 
export bills and sales of local exchange 
holdings by the public, thus providing 
cover for imports of articles on the pro- 
hibited list and all imports from other 
than American or British sources. The 
black market rates on August 20 were 
413%. U. S. cents and 2314) pence. Other 
quotations on August 23 were: Bank of 
Japan yen 1 for 2.53 Chinese yuan, a 
record high; Hua Hsing notes 1 for 1.90 
yuan; and military scrip 40.125 for 100 
yuan. 

The Nanking regime issued freezing 
orders late in July preventing the dispo- 
sition of American and British assets in 
areas under its control, although the or- 
ders do not apply to the foreign con- 
trol areas of Shanghai. Following the 
American freezing order the Nanking 
regime also announced that effective 
September 1, all customs, consolidated 
and local taxes must be paid in Central 
Reserve Bank currency except in locali- 
ties where the new currency is not yet 
in general circulation or where the bank 
has not yet established branches. This 
action is calculated to increase the pres- 
tige and circulation of the CRB currency. 
The new tax payment order, however, 
does not indicate that the arbitrary par- 
ity between the new currency and the 
Chinese national currency is abandoned. 
The Central Reserve Bank’s note issue 
August 16 totaled 87,000,000 CRB yuan. 

Japanese - sponsored authorities 
at Hankow issued freezing orders affect- 
ing American and British assets, but 
most foreign assets in Hankow have al- 
ready been returned or transferred. 
Withdrawals from all accounts in Japa- 
nese banks by American and British na- 
tionals were made subject to permits. 
Japanese authorities have inspected the 
books of the Chinese banks to record the 
very limited accounts of the American 
and British depositors. As yet no at- 
tempt has been made to control foreign 
payments, and their transactions in Chi- 
nese currency have continued free. 
There was a short run, however, on Han- 
kow banks after the freezing order, 
causing a temporary shortage of Chi- 
nese currency. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The spread be- 
tween the controlled and uncontrolled 
rates for dollar exchange is decreasing. 
This is the result of the greater difficulty 
being experienced by importers in ob- 
taining their orders in the United States 
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because of priority export permits. Pyr. 
ther, many merchants have already ob. 
tained stocks of merchandise over and 
above their usual requirements, Causing 
a decrease in the demand for dollar 


exchange. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues in the period from January 1 to 
August 16, 1941, were 46,834,000 pesos, 
according to preliminary figures released 
by the Ministry of Finance. In the cor- 
responding period of 1940 the figure was 
48 284,000 pesos. Regular budgetary ex. 
penditures in the 1941 period were 48. 
683,000 pesos, compared with 50,654,000 
in the 1940 period. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Authorization To Export Old Iron and 
Steel and Scrap to United States Er- 
tended to December 31.—The authoriza- 
tion to export to the United States old 
iron and steel and scrap of these metals 
was extended to December 31, 1941, by 
Cuban decree No. 2268, which was rub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of August 19, 
1941. 

[The exportation of these old metals and 
scrap to the United States was originally 
authorized, for a period of 4 months, by 
decree No. 1101 of April 19, 1941, for an- 


nouncement of which see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 2, 1941.] 


El Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—During the 
first 4 months of the present calendar 
year revenues were 5,779,000 colones and 
expenditures 6,701,000; a deficit of 922, 
000 colones thus resulting. This does 
not include the deficit of 1,931,000 
colones carried over from 1940. 

The public debt on April 30 was 42, 
872,000 colones, of which 37,525,000 was 
external and 5,347,000 internal. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Labor: Law Regarding Working Hours 
in Commercial Establishments —A law 
regulating the hours during which stores 
and commercial houses may be open 
each day and limiting the hours of work 
of all employees of such establishments 
was passed by the Salvadoran National 
Legislative Assembly and made effective 
upon publication in the Official Daily of 
August 7, 1941. 

Commercial houses classified by mu- 
nicipalities under classes 1 to 5, inclusive, 
shall not be permitted to open for busi- 
ness before 7 a. m. and shall not remain 
open after 7 p. m. All such establish- 
ments shall close between 12 noon and 
1:30 p. m. No employee shall be re- 
quired to work more than 8 hours daily. 
All commercial houses in the categories 
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mentioned must close at 1 p. m. on 
saturday and remain closed Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday. Breaches of 
these requirements are punishable by a 
fine of C200.00 ($US80.00). 

The classes 1 to 5 mentioned include 
all commercial establishments, except 
pharmacies, gasoline service stations, 
parber shops, beauty parlors, newsstands, 
and the like. 

A law providing for an 8-hour working 
day for employees of all commercial 
houses has long been in force but the 
present legislative decree, the proposal 
for which originated in the local Cham- 
per of Commerce, is intended to 
strengthen the provisions of existing law. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Department of Woleu-N’Tem Placed 
Under Customs Regime of French Cam- 
eroun.—The Department of Woleu- 
N’Tem of French Equatorial Africa, bor- 
dering on French Cameroun, has been 
placed under the customs regime of 
French Cameroun by a decree of June 27, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Equatorial Africa and effective 
July 1. 


French Indochina 


Economic Conditions 


Increased Government receipts, heav- 
ier carloadings, and higher maize and 
rubber prices were favorable develop- 
ments in Indochina’s economy during the 
first quarter of 1941. Improved com- 
munications, larger volume of shipping, 
and greater volume and value of im- 
ports and exports were also notable fea- 
tures. These advantageous develop- 
ments, however, were offset by continued 
increases in cost of living, reduced min- 
ing output, lower export prices for rice, 
and increased note circulation. 

Although regulations were promul- 
gated during 1939 and 1940 for control- 
ling prices and imports, four additional 
decrees were issued during the first 
quarter of 1941. By these decrees Indo- 
china’s economy, especially the export of 
rice and rubber, establishment of new 
enterprises, and imports into the coun- 
try were further controlled. 


Cost OF LIVING INCREASED 


The wholesale price index during 
March for the entire country was 227, 
an increase of 8 points over the index for 
December 1940 and an increase of 73 
points, or 44 percent over the index for 
August 1939. The retail price index at 
Hanoi in March was 246, an advance of 
12 points since December 1940 and of 57 
over August 1939. At Saigon the index 
stood at 203 or 27 points higher than in 
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DEFENSE 
BOND 


Ouiz 


Q. What are the three objectives 
of the Defense Savings Program? 

A. (1) To obtain funds for Na- 
tional Defense; (2) to help keep 
down the cost of living and prevent 
inflation; (3) to aid great numbers 
of Americans to save from current 
income, so they will have money to 
weather the adjustment period 
after the war. 

Q. How does the purchase of De- 
fense Bonds act to keep down the 
cost of living? 

A. Money taken from income to 
buy Defense Bonds pays for the 
things we need for defense instead 
of being spent for luxury products 
and other consumer goods. To 
this extent it prevents the creation 
of an excessive demand for con- 
sumer goods—and a resulting rise 
in prices. 

NoTtE.—To buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps, go to the nearest 
post office, bank, or savings and 
loan association; or write to the 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 




















August 1939 and 3 points less than in 
December 1940. (Wholesale indexes are 
based on 1913 as 100 and retail indexes 
on the period 1910-14 as 100.) 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The final figures for the 1940-41 
Cochinchina rice crop year indicate that 
5,478,000 acres were under cultivation, 
an increase of 7 percent over the pre- 
vious year. Production was 3,000,291 
metric tons, or 5 percent above the pre- 
vicus year. The surplus available for 
export in 1941 is estimated to be 1,900,- 
000 metric tons. 

Reported exports of rubber in 1940 
amounted to 64,900 metric tons, and to- 
tal production was 70,000 metric tons. 
The latest estimate of 1941 production 
is 76,000 tons. Since the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has been pressing for delivery 
of substantial quantities of Indochina’s 
current rubber prcduction, no new sales 
contracts have been negotiated with the 
United States Government. Moreover, 
permits to export for private account 
were not granted after December 1940. 
The price of rubber increased during the 
first quarter of 1941, averaging 1.68 
piastres per kilogram as compared with 
1.66 piastres during the fourth quarter 
of 1940. 

Exports of rice and rubber amounted 
to 316,200,000 and 309,100,000 francs re- 
spectively, and together accounted for 
74.4 percent of the total value of exports 
during the quarter under review. 

Early predictions regarding the small- 
ness of the maize crop seemed in gen- 
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eral to be more than borne out. It had 
been expected that high yields might 
partly offset the smaller area planted, but 
insects and excessive dryness in many 
parts of the country contributed to the 
lower yield. 


MINERAL OUTPUT REDUCED 


Total output of coal during the quar- 
ter, including coke, amounted to 320,000 
metric tons compared with 589,900 tons 
during the preceding quarter and of 
657,010 tons during the corresponding 
quarter of 1940. Available data for the 
first 2 months of the year indicate that 
the zinc, tin (metal content), and tung- 
stic anhydride production were 382.0, 
219.1, and 30.0 metric tons, respectively, 
compared with 2,195.0, 338.5, and 48.0 
tons during the fourth quarter of 1940. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Indochinese imports during the first 
quarter of 1941 totaled 424,800,000 francs, 
compared with 274,300,000 in the prec<d- 
ing quarter, and 612,900,000 in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1940. Imports from. 
the United States increased 22 percent 
during the quarter and amounted to 
70,000,000 francs compared with 57,200,- 
000 francs the preceding quarter. France 
resumed its normal place as the leading 
source of supply during the quarter as 
its exports amounted to 109,700,000 francs 
compared with 11,600,000 during the 
previous quarter. The United States was 
the second most important supplier, fol- 
lowed by China, 62,000,000 francs, Hong 
Kong, 42,200,000 francs, and the Philip- 
pines, 33,700,000 francs... Imports from 
Japan amounted to 13,700,000 francs and 
consisted mostly of raw cotton, paper, and 
thread; its position as a supplier being 
eighth on the list. 


Exports from Indochina during the 
first quarter of 1941 amounted to 840,- 
000,000 francs, showing an increase of 
101,600,000 francs or 14 percent compared 
with the total of 738,400,000 francs dur- 
ing the preceding quarter. However, this 
represents a reduction of 505,100,000 
francs when comparing the quarter un- 
der review with the total of 1,345,100,000 
francs exported during the first quarter 
of 1940. Shipments to the United States, 
which accounted for 18 percent of the 
total, aggregated 154,700,000 francs com- 
pared with 264,000,000 francs during the 
previous quarter and only 11,100,000 
francs during the corresponding quarter 
of 1940. More regular shipping to France 
resulted in exports increasing from 12,- 
500,000 francs during the last quarter of 
1940 to 89,500,000 francs during the 
quarter under review. However, this was 
far less than the 421,600,000 francs dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1940 and not large 
enough to enable France to resume its 
normal position as Indochina’s leading 
export market. This position was as- 
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sumed by Japan with 209,590,000 francs, 
the United States second, and China third 
with 159,000,000 francs. 

Exports to Japan were composed prin- 
cipally of the following commodities: 





Metric 


Commodity tas Frances 

Rice 92,406 | 105, 020, 000 
Rubber 4,010 | 69,647, 000 
Coal 159, 287 16, 452, 000 
Maize 14, 767 7, 460, 000 
Metals: 

Zine (blocks, ete.) ‘ 750 4, 317, 000 

Tin fare) 129 1, 528, 000 

Iron (ore) 12, 430 813, 000 





Exchange and Finance 


Government finances.—Government 
receipts for the fizst quarter of 1941 
totaled 27,690,000 piasters compared with 
24,200,000 piasters during the preceding 
quarter and 26,800,000 piasters during the 
first quarter of 1940. Receipts from 
customs duties and excise taxes alone 
were 22,700,000 piasters as against 
19,000,000 piasters during the fourth 
quarter of 1940 and 22,600,000 piasters 
during the first quarter of the year. Casi 
reserves of the Bank of Indochina in- 
creased and totaled 448,400,000 piasters 
on March 21, or 42,400,000 piasters more 
than at the end of 1940. 

Notes in circulation continued to in- 
crease and amounted to 302,600,000 
piasters at the end of the quarter; repre- 
senting an increase of 21,600,000 piasters, 
(about 8 percent) over that of December 
31, 1940. This increased in note circula- 
tion, together with higher prices, indi- 
cates that an inflationary tendency exists 
in Indochina’s economy. 

The country continued to experience 
the effects of a shortage of foreign ex- 
change. Moreover, the Bank of Indo- 
china was involved in considerable dis- 
cussion with the American Government 
regarding the use of its funds in the 
United States. Exchange regulations 
were strictly enforced throughout the 
quarter and at the end the Bank of Indo- 
china suspended the issuance of dollar 
credits. (An Indochinese piaster during 
the first quarter of 1941 averaged 
$U.S.0:22114,—one piaster is equivalent to 
10 French francs.) 

Credit during the first half of 1941 
Was generally easy and banks continued 
to have idle money. Credits were actu- 
ally arranged because of the stringency in 
the enforcement of import and exchange 
regulations, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing goods even if import permits were 
granted in Indochina. Collections were 
normal during the quarter and most re- 
tail business continued to be done on a 
cash basis. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Résumé.—Four decrees were issued 
during the first quarter of 1941 for the 
purpose of controlling economic activities 
relating to imports, exports, and the es- 
tablishment of new enterprises in Indo- 
china. The first, dated February 2, es- 
tablished a Federation of Indochinese 
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Importers composed of 10 import associa- 
tions grouping all authorized importers 
according to the classifications of prod- 
ucts imported by each. Only members 
of the association may be granted author- 
ity to import merchandise. 

The second decree, dated February 10, 
established a Rubber Sales Bureau and 
controls the export of rubber by requiring 
producers to deliver to this Bureau all 
sheet rubber and other rubbers as may 
later be specified. Sales are completely 
in the hands of the Bureau which pays 
the producers at a uniform rate without 
regard to the price in the market where 
rubber is sold. 

The third decree, dated February 2, 
modified by a decree of February 21, 1941, 
places the entire rice market under the 
direction of a government agency known 
as Commission for the Supervision of the 
Trade and Exportation of Paddy, Rice, 
and their Derivatives. This commission 
supervises the carrying out of all rice 
contracts of the Government General and 
grants global export quotas of rice for 
reallotment among firms designated as 
members of the Cereal Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation in preportion to the firm’s ex- 
ports for the past 6 years. All export 
permits are for fixed quantities of rice at 
fixed prices to specific destinations. 

The fourth decree, dated February 10, 
provides that no business, industry, or 
other enterprise can be established in 
any part of Indochina as a branch or 
otherwise, without the prior consent of 
the competent government authorities. 


French Oceania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wines, Alcoholic Beverages: Import 
Duties Increased.—Import duties on 
wines and alcoholic beverages in French 
Oceania have been increased by decree of 
May 29, published in the Official Journal 
of New Caledonia June 9,1941. The new 
rates are as follows: Wines in barrels, 
137.5 francs per hundred liters; wines by 
the case of 12 bottles or 24 half-bottles, 
30 francs; all other alcoholic beverages 
other than sweet wines 24 francs per liter. 
The above duties do not include the sur- 
tax of one-fourth of the duties. The 
new rates will remain in force until 
December 31, 1941. 


French West 
Africa 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Certain Products Exempted from Sea 
Octroi Tax in Senegal.—Manioc, cala- 
bashes, gas masks. and religious articles 
imported into Senegal, including Dakar, 
have been exempted from the sea octroi 
tax, by a French decree of May 13, 1941, 
published in the Journal Officiel of May 
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17, and effect.ve upon publication in the 
Journal Officiel of French West Africa, 

Wool: Export Standards of Quality 
Fired in Sudan.—Standards of quality 
for wool exported from Sudan, French 
West Africa, have been fixed by an order 
of March 18, 1941, published in the Jour. 
nal Officiel of Sudan of April 1, 1941. an 
export shipments of wool must be accom- 
panied by a certificate of origin angq 
quality. 


Guatemala 


Commercial Law Digests 


Petroleum: Ainendment of Decree Re- 
garding Transportation of Petroleum and 
Petroleum Products in Guatemala.—Ex. 
ecutive Decree No. 2561 of July 25, 1941, 
amends a former decree of May 31, 194] 
(No. 2530) which prohibited the trans- 
portation of inflammable materials on 
passenger or mixed trains except in the 
case of gasoline, petroleum, and its deriy- 
atives when carried in specially con- 
structed tank cars maintained in perfect 
condition. The new decree now permits 
the transportation of such petroleum and 
petroleum products by rail in drums or 
similar containers which afford adequate 
safety. The former decree was interfer- 
ing with the shipment of gasoline, kero- 
sene, and other products to and from 
E! Salvador except in bulk, whereas much 
of this rail traffic consists of drums and 
other packaged products. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Government 
revenues for June 1941 totaled 1, 
063,000 lempiras, while cxpenditures were 
1,141.000. 

Delay in Remittance of Exchange Re- 
duced.—Remittances of dollar exchange 
are now being made within 1 or 2 weeks 
regardless of the amount. 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports to Japan and Manchuria Made 
Subject to License.—On August 2, 1940, 
the export or reexport of goods from 
Hong Kong to the following countries 
was made subject to license: Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
U. S. S. R. (Black Sea ports), Turkey, 
Finland, Sweden, the Baltic States, 
Switzerland, Spain and Spanish depend- 
encies including the Spanish zone of Mo- 
rocco, Portugal and Portuguese Atlantic 
islands and Tangier. 

This order was revised August 20, 1941, 
the revised list omitting Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Yugcslavia, Hungary, and 
Finland, and adding Japan (Japan 
proper, Chosen, Taiwan, Karafuto, 
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Kwantung Leased Territory, islands in 
the Pac‘fic under Japanese mandate), 
and Manchuria. 

Applications for export licenses must 
specify in as great detail as possible the 
route by which the exported gocds will 
reach their destination. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Recent Financial Developments.—The 
Reserve Bank of Ind‘a notified foreign 
exchange dealers on June 13, 1941, that 
the Reserve Bank would, in certain cases, 
approve the opening of credits, providing 
for payments against manufacturers’ 
certificates, railway bills of lading and 
warehouse receipts or on free-alongside 
terms in cases where the American sup- 
pliers refuse to do business except on this 
pasis. ‘These concessions are normally 
to be granted only in the case of steel 


_goods the importation of which has al- 


ready been licensed. 


In a circular issued July 14, 1941, the 
Reserve Bank announced that it would 
allow the opening of credits on other 
terms than payment against ocean bills 
of lading and for 3 months only, when 
foreign suppliers refuse to do business 
otherwise. This permission is subject to 
the conditions: that, in the case of im- 
ports of steel goods, the importer has an 
import license permitting shipment of the 
goods within the period of the credit and, 
in the case of gocds other than steel 
goods, the importer submits to the Re- 
serve Bank, through usual channels, a 
certificate from the appropriate Supply 
Department official stating that he con- 
siders the import of these goods of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the opening 
of credits on other than normal terms. 
Such certificates are required in addition 
to any import license that may already 
have been obtained. 


An amendment to the Defense of India 
rules published in the Gazette of India 
on July 12, 1941, makes the following 
provisions as to restrictions on pay- 
ments: No person outside the sterling 
area may obtain a right to receive pay- 
ment in India, either by negotiating a 
bill of exchange or a promissory note or 
by direct payment or any debt service in- 
volving transfer of money or a “security.” 
Such transactions, even within the ster- 
ling area are prohibited if they would 
in any way amount to the indirect con- 
ferment or settlement of claims to any 
person resident outside the sterling area. 

An individual who has resided in India 
at any time since September 3, 1939, is 
considered to be a resident of the sterling 
area although the Reserve Bank may 
declare him or her a resident of other 
territory on proof being furnished to 
that effect. 

Another amendment also publ’shed on 
July 12 provides that payments to per- 
Sons outside the sterling area, on per- 
Mission of the Reserve Bank, must be 
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into blecked accounts of such persons 
opened with specified banks. These 
payments are considered legal d'scharge 
of the debt due to the extent of the 
amount credited to the blocked account. 
The Reserve Bank has full power to con- 
trol and direct the use of the sums held 
in these blocked acccunts. The sterling 
area is defined as His Maj2sty’s Domin- 
ions, excluding Canada, Newfoundland, 
and Hong Kong; British Protectorates 
and protected S‘ates; and such other 
territories as may be declared by the Re- 
serve Bank of India. 

A circular issued Ju!y 25, 1941, in- 
formed dealers in exchange that, effective 
on that day, all applications for remit- 
tances to Japan of rupee or sterling 
transfers to nonresident Japanese ac- 
counts, including payment for imports, 
should be referred to the Reserve Bank 
of India for approval before the transac- 
tions were put through. On the next 
day, July 26, the Reserve Bank an- 
nounced that all Japanese accounts had 
been blocked. Japanese banks were per- 
mitted to make payments in respect of 
contracts entered into on or before July 
26 and to operate the accounts of cus- 
tomers resident in India and not of Japa- 
nese nationality. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Control Extended to 
Additional Products—The Government 
of India has extended its import license 
control to a wide range of additional 
products from non-Empire sources, by an 
order published in a special issue of the 
Gazette of India on August 23, 1941. 
These products, comprising a majority of 
items not previously restricted, are listed 
in Parts A and B as follows: 

Part A—Perfumery, not otherwise 
specified; tea chests containing alumi- 
num; articles of paper and papier maché; 
precious stones; gold or gold-plated pen 
nibs; incandescent mantles; zip fasten- 
ers; buckets of tinned or galvanized iron; 
domestic refrigerators; motorcycles and 
parts; carriages and carts not mechani- 
cally propelled; musical instruments; 
bangles and beads, not otherwise spec- 
ified. 

Part B.—Tobacco, unmanufactured;: 
asphalt; pitch and tar; kerosene, gaso- 
line, lubricating oils, and other mineral 
oils not previously restricted; bleaching 
paste and powder; ferrous sulphate; sul- 
fur; soda ash; magnesium chloride; alum 
and magnesium sulphate; cadmium sul- 
phide; cobalt oxide; liquid gold for glass- 
making; selenium; uranium  ovide; 
acetic, carbolic, citric, hydrochloric, 
nitric, oxalic, sulphuric and_ tartaric 
acids; cinematograph films, not exposed; 
printers’ ink; fertilizers; wood and tim- 
ber, all kinds; tea chests (other than 
contining aluminum); asbestos manu- 
factures; packing, engine and boiler; 
building and engineering materials such 
as tiles, firebrick, etc.; bort and indus- 
trial diamonds; iron and steel of all 
kinds not previcusly restricted; copper 
and manufactures; copper scrap; Ger- 
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man silver including nickel silver; lead, 
lead pipes, tubes, and sheets; lead sheets 
for tea chests; zinc or spelter and -manu- 
factures; zinc, unwrcught; tin, block; 
brass, bronze and manufactures; all met- 
als, not otherwise specified; hardware, 
ironmongery and tools not otherwire 
specified; agricultural implements; print- 
ing materials; machinery and:parts of 
all kinds not previcusly restricted; elec- 
tric instruments, appliances and appa- 
ratus not previously restricted; eoal tubs, 
tipping wagons and similar conveyances; 
tramcars and parts; railway materials 
and parts; conveyances, not otherwise 
spec fied; motor vans and lorries, com- 
plete; airplanes and parts; instruments, 
apparatus and appliances other than 
electrical; optical, scientific, philosoph- 
ical and surgical instruments, apparatus 
and appliances; and pyrotechnic alumi- 
num powder. 

Products included in Part A are sub- 
ject to a special import license to be 
obtained from the Import Trade Con- 
troller (Calcutta) while those in Part B 
require a special import license from 
the Chief Controller of Imports, New 
Delhi. Exceptions are made for imports 
by the Centrai Government for defense 
purposes, for imports in bond for trans- 
shipment or for reexport, and for goods 
covered by an open general license of 
the Central Government. 

The above products shipped on through 
consignment to India not later than 
September 6, 1941, are exempt from im- 
port license control. 

[Announcements concerning products 
previously subject to import license control 
in India appeared in CoMMERCE Reports of 
June 1, 8, and 15, 1940, and ForEIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY of November 2, 1940, and January 
11, and 18, May 24, and August 2, 1941.] 


Transport and Communication 


India Plans Increased Road Develop- 
ment.—The Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Roads is officially reported to 
have approved a number of projects for 
road development in almost all parts of 
India. Roads are to be financed from 
allocations made to Provinces from the 
Central Road Fund, amounting to a total 
of $2,100,000. Plans approved include 
improvement and surfacing of over 300 
miles of arterial roads and over 100 proj- 
ects for construction or reconstruction of 
or improvements to roads and bridges in 
several provinces, particularly in the 
North West Frontier and the south of 
India. 

Provisions for expenditure on roads in 
India for 1941-42 compares as follows 
with that for the preceding 2 years: 


{In millions of rupees] 





| | Revised| 

aii Actual,| esti- frida 
_ 1939-40 | mate, | ,o41-49 

1940-41 | is 

| 

Provincial general revenues 4.2 | 4.1 | 4.8 
Provincial road fund - - 9} 1.7 | 1.4 
Central road fund. 2.7 | 2.4 | 3.6 
Special development fund 1.0 
Total....... 7.8 8.2 | 10.8 
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Japan 
Economic Conditions 


All foreign trade with countries out- 
side the yen-bloc has been at a stand- 
still since the impcsition of freezing or- 
ders abroad and in Japan in the latter 
part of July. Domestic prices continue 
to rise and scarcity of foodstuffs has 
been intensified by new control meas- 
ures and: extensive flood damages to 
crops and transportation facilities 
throughout the country. Security and 
commodity markets are weak, reficcting 
the unsettled internaticnal situation. 


SILK INDUSTRY DISORGANIZED BY TRADE 
INTERRUPTION 


The silk market was quiet during the 
week ending August 16 with the price 
tendency downward. Business was lim- 
ited to unloading by exporters to domes- 
tic consumers. Stcecks of raw silk ac- 
cumulated at the rate of from 700 to 800 
bales daily. Exporters requested the 
Government-sponsored Silk Control 
Company to purchase export silk, ac- 
cording to press reports, as the price 
had fallen below the price of silk for 
domestic consumption. It is reported 
that this request was refused but meas- 
ures are being considered to increase do- 
mestic consumption of silk. An ordi- 
nance promulgated by the Ministry of 
Agriculture on August 15 provides for 
more extensive use of silk short fibers 
fer domestic consumption. Another 
ordinance, promulgated the same date, 
encourages more extensive use of Ssilk- 
worm pupae, supposedly for fertilizers. 
Nevertheless, the silk industry as a whole 
is believed to be facing serious disorgani- 
zation as a result of the stoppage of 
export trade. 


OFFICIAL RICE PURCHASING PRICE 
ADVANCED 


Fourteen vegetables and fruits have 
been allotted shipping space from pro- 
ducing districts to large consuming areas 
with the idea of alleviating current short- 
ages in large cities. 

The Government has increased its of- 
ficial rice purchase price by 1 yen to 44 
yen per koku and has announced a grant 
of 5 yen per koku to producers of rice 
sold by the Government. By reclassify- 
ing rice grades, another yen will be added 
to the purchase price, making a total of 
50 yen per koku. The Government’s of- 
ficial rice-selling price will remain at 43 
yen per koku. The new purchase price 
is reported to be the highest since 1920. 
(1 koku equals 5.12 bushels.) 

The Bank of Japan’s wholesale price 
index for July stood at 334.1, a gain of 
0.9 percent compared with June and 9.2 
percent compared with July 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Developments.—The foreign 
exchange market in Japan continued 
stagnant on August 18 with rates un- 
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changed. The money market was quiet, 
and the stock exchange was dull with 
prices fluctuating within narrow limits. 
The market undertone was cautious, re- 
flecting concern over the international 
situation. 

The Ministry of Finance has announced 
an increase in national savings of 4,.500,- 
000,000 yen during the April—June quar- 
ter, a gain of 1,100.000,000 yen over the 
same period in 1940. Amusement, res- 
taurant, luxury, and consumption taxes 
will be increased, effective in October. 
Increased revenue of 120,000,000 yen is 
expected from this source for the 
October-—March term of the current fiscal 
year, and of 300,000,000 yen for the first 
12 months pericd the plan is in force. 
Following a successful 10,000,000 issue 
of one yen bonds, a further 5.000.000 yen 
lot of such bonds was scheduled to be 
placed on sale August 21 for ten days. 

Japanese Freezing Ordinances Pro- 
mu'gated July 28.—The Finance Minis- 
try ordinance setting forth “regulations 
for the control of transactions concernea 
with foreigners” was promulgated in 
Japan on July 28. Under this ordi- 
nance, designated foreign nationals 
may not acquire or dispose of the foi- 
lowing: immovable property; perpetual 
leases; movable property valued at 100 
yen or more; capital, pledge, mortgage, 
mining, fishing, deforestation, or indus- 
trial property rights; copyrights; busi- 
ness investments and enterprises; nego- 
tiable securities exceeding 20 yen in 
value (railroad, ship, or other tickets for 
travel within Japan excluded); domes- 
tic exchange, and foreign currency. 

Designated foreign nationals also may 
not perform the following acts without 
permission from the Ministry of Fi- 
nance: dispose of obligations in foreign 
or Japanese currency (including offset- 
ting); acquire obligations in Japanese 
currency; assume or guarantee obliga- 
tions; consign or receive consignment of 
immovables, movables valued at 100 yen 
or mcre, or negotiable securities valued 
at 20 yen or more; execute or transfer 
loans or acquire or dispose of lease 
rights in cases of immovable property, 
movable property valued at 100 yen or 
more, or negotiable instruments valued 
at 20 yen or more; extend ocr collect 
loans; or make or withdraw deposits. 

Designated foreign nationals may not 
acquire or dispose of Japanese currency 
exceeding 500 yen monthly (one house- 
hold to be entitled only to 500 yen) with- 
out permission from the Ministry of 
Finance. Permission of the Ministry of 
Finance is not required for the payment 
of taxes, for paying salaries of Japanese 
employees residing in Japan, and for 
other payments designated by the Min- 
istry of Finance. 

Orders freezing the assets of United 
States (including the Philippines), 
British and Dutch nationals in Japan 
have been issued under the above ordi- 
nances. Subsequently, restrictions with 
respect to the Netherlands and Nether- 
lands Indies were relaxed, effective Au- 
gust 8. 
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During the week ended August 18, sey. 
eral new ordinances were issued alleviat- 
ing the freezing regulations. One ordi. 
nance exempted the diplomatic repre. 
sentatives of Britain, Australia, ang 
Canada, and three partially British. 
owned companies from the freezing 
rules. Another exempted from the per. 
mit requirements the distribution of 
petroleum, the payment of royalties on 
foreign motion-picture film, the settle- 
ment of accounts for goods bought or 
sold before enforcement of the freezing 
order, the receipt or delivery of bills of 
lading on imported cargo from or to for- 
eign steamsh'p companies, and the re- 
ceipt by persons engaged in the com- 
munications or transportation business 
of fares or freightage from designated 
foreigners. Persons dispatched to Japan 
by the Indian Government to conduct 
trade matters also were exempted from 
treatment accorded to _ designated 
foreigners. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beer: Import Tax Basis Changed from 
Gross to Net Weight.—The basis on 
which the import tax of 0.40 franc per 
kilogram is calculated in Madagascar has 
been changed from gross weight to ne 
weight, by a recent order, according to 
Les Cahiers Coloniaux, Marseilles, May 
31, 1941. 


Mexico 


Commercial Law Digests 


New Regulations Governing Bakeries 
and Bakery Products Established in Fed- 
eral District—New regulations govern- 
ing the establishment and operation of 
bakeries and the preparation and sale of 
bakery products in the Federal District 
were published in the Diario Oficial of 
Mexico of August 7, 1941, to become 
effective the following day. 

The new regulations require the reval- 
idation of business licenses within a pe- 
riod of 60 days, and set up norms for 
establishing and the proper functioning 
of bake shops and salesrooms. The reg- 
ulations apply only in the Federal Dis- 
trict. 


Newfoundland 


Transport and Communication 


Passenger and Freight Traffic Shows 
Tremendous Increase.—Traffic on the 
Newfoundland Railway, the only means 
of traversing the Island, is so heavy that 
passenger trains often run in three sec- 
tions. At present the schedule calls for 
three trains weekly in each direction— 
Fort-aux-Basques to St. John’s, and vice 
versa—but there is agitation for a daily 
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service. Apparently the only obstacle to 
q daily service is the lack of railway 
equipment. 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export and Reexport Control Regula- 
tions Established.—Exportation from 
Nicaragua of all Nicaraguan articles 
considered necessary for the general de- 
fense of the American Republics, as well 
as reexportation from the country of all 
articles, regardless of their origin, has 
peen prohibited, except to those Amer- 
ican Republics having similar export- 
contro! measures, according to Nicara- 
guan presidential decree No. 151, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of August 2, 
1941, and effective from that date. 

A list of the articles affected will be 
announced from time to time by the 
Nicaraguan Treasury and Foreign Rela- 
tions Departments, and additions to or 
deletions from these lists may be made 
by the President if and when conditions 
warrant such action. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


New Credit Facilities to Rice Pro- 
ducers —By a decree dated August 12, 
1941, the Agricultural Bank of Peru has 
been authorized by the Government to 
grant loans against the security of rice 
deposits up to 80 percent of the value 
of the rice. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Business continues seasonally quiet, 
with the disturbed international situa- 
tion still causing uneasiness. Com- 
mcdity markets are very inactive, owing 
to the scarcity in shipping space. The 
recent upward swing in prices was 
checked by reports of price control 
measures in the United States. Changes 
in quotations for major products were 
confined during the past 2 weeks to 
a slight advance for copra and a mod- 
erate decline in average quotations for 
non-Davao grades of abaca. 

Other indexes of business activity in 
the past 2 weeks reflect improvement. 
Both bank clearings and building permits 
increased rather sharply, while the se- 
curities market showed speculative ad- 
vances, particularly in base metal shares. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


Economic developments in Sweden 
during July are said to give evidence of 
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DEFENSE 
BOND 


Quiz 


Q. What new outlets for Defense 
Savings Stamps will be established 
soon? 

A. To cooperate with the Defense 
Savings Program, the retail indus- 
try plans to place stamps on sale 
in retail stores throughout the 
country. 

Q. Can a man drafted into the 
Army be expected to buy Defense 
Savirgs Bonds? 

A. Why not? The habit of 
thrift is as important to the soldier 
as to the civilian. Savings will 
come in handy when a soldier re- 
turns to civil life. Even on small 
pay he can buy Defense Savings 
Stamps regularly, and in time have 
the patriotic satisfaction of owning 
a Defense Savings Bond. 

NoTtE.—To buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps, go to the nearest 
post office, bank, or savings and 
loan association; or write to the 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 




















further stagnation. Scattered crop re- 
ports from various parts of the country 
showed that the condition of the crops 
is discouraging with failures in many 
areas. A further contraction is reported 
in industrial operations and the small 
volume of building still being carried on 
will have to be curtailed because of the 
lack of fuel for cement production. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate a continuing 
decline in store sales, thus reflecting a 
further reduction of consumer purchas- 
ing power. 

The wholesale price index of the Royal 
Board of Trade remained unchanged at 
173 during July (Base 1935 average=100). 
This index was 145 for the same month 
in 1940 and 110 in 1939. 


Export TRADE AGAIN DECLINES 


The favorable turn in Swedish export 
trade reflected by June trade statistics 
appears to have been a temporary devel- 
opment because July figures show ex- 
ports declining sharply from 135,000,000 
crowns to 115,000,000 crowns. Imports 
continued their downward trend, drop- 
ping from 127,000,000 crowns to 118,- 
000,000 crowns. 

One of the brighter aspects of Swedish 
foreign trade during July was the re- 
establishment of limited commerce with 
the United States. 


Foop SuPPLY REPORTED ADEQUATE 


The Swedish Minister of Supply in a 
recent press statement stressed the fact 
that, although the situation is growing 
worse, food prospects for next year are 
still fair. The grain crop is expected to 
almost equal last year’s poor yield. The 
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potato crop is said to be adequate. The 
sugar beet crop is smaller, but supplies 
are said to be sufficient. Cattle feed sup- 
plies are diminishing and this will prob- 
ably result in further slaughtering of 
cattle, with meat being canned for future 
use. It is anticipated that milk supplies, 
which have been generous so far, will de- 
cline this winter. Coffee supplies are 
small and rations will last until the first 
of January 1942. Cocoa supplies are said 
to be sufficient for another year. 

The growing shortage of malt, grain, 
and brewing materials has been given as 
the reason for the recent closing of large 
breweries in Stockholm. 

Artificial fertilizers stocks in Sweden 
are in general deemed to be inadequate 
but by using substitutes they may be 
enough for next year’s crop. 


NUMBER OF PROTESTED BILLS AND 
BANKRUPTCIES LOWER 


During the first 6 months of 1941 pro- 
tested bills in Sweden numbered only 
12,055 with a value of 6,580,786 crowns as 
compared with 26,926 having a value 
of 14,490,737 crowns in the first half of 
1940. During June 1941 the number of 
protested bills totaled less than one-half 
the number during the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1940, but showed a slight increase 
in comparison with May of this year. 
The total number for June 1941 was 
2,045 with a value of 1,234,035 crowns, 
compared with 4,340 and 2,023,380 crowns 
during same month in 1940 and 2,021 
and 1,150,000 crowns in May 1941. 

Bankruptcies in Sweden dropped from 
808 during the first half of 1940 to 534 
during the same period in 1941. 

In June 1941 the number of bankrupt- 
cies dropped to 77 as against 85 in May 
of this year and 124 in June 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Payments Agreement with Nor- 
way Effective—An agreement concern- 
ing the settlement of financial obligations 
between Norway and Sweden, effective 
for the period July 1, 1941 to March 31, 
1942, was announced by the Swedish 

learing Board on July 1. Settlements 
are to be made through the respective 
National Banks on a clearing basis, with 
the Swedish Clearing Board handling the 
final transactions in Sweden. 

This agreement facilitates the transfer 
of interest, dividends, rents, taxes, etc. 
One of the special rules established in 
connection with the agreement is that 
only Swedish creditors, including citizens 
and bona fide residents, are entitled to 
receive payments from Norway. Persons 
who are citizens of countries which have 
broken off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many are excluded from the application 
of this agreement. 

It is understood that Swedish claims 
in Norway were recently estimated at 
over 400,000,000 crowns, of which 120,- 
000,000 crowns represent Norwegian loans 
guaranteed by the Norwegian State and 
an equivalent amount due on credits 
granted to Norwegian shipowners for new 
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shipbuilding. Norwegian claims repre- 
sent largely tax payments by Swedish 
ore companies and dividends on invest- 
ments in Sweden. 

Swedish-German Clearing Agreement 
Definitely Effective—The clearing agree- 
ment between Sweden and Germany 
concluded December 14, 1940, and pro- 
visionally effective on January 1, 1941, 
entered definitely into force on July 15, 
1941, according to an announcement of 
the German Foreign Office. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Swedish Trade Agreement Deliveries io 
Finland Supplemented by Additional 
Supplies —Responding to an appeal from 
the Finnish Government, the Swedish 
Government has agreed to furnish Fin- 
land (in addition to quantities provided 
for in the March 1, 1941, to October 
31, 1941, Trade Agreement) specified 
amounts of foodstuffs and certain quan- 
tities of iron and steel, according to an 
announcement published in Kcmmer- 
siella Meddelanden, July 1941. 

During the period July 1, 1940, to the 
outbreak of hostilities in the East in 
June 1941, Sweden had reportedly fur- 
nished Finland, partly on a loan basis, 
30,000,000 crowns’ worth of foodstuffs and 
agricultural products, in excess of the 
exports stipulated in the trade agree- 
ment. 

[For details concerning the 1940 and 1941 
Finland-Sweden trade agreements, see Com- 
MERCE ReEporTS September 21, 1940, and 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY April 12, 1941.] 

Benzol, Toluol, Xylol, and Other Benzol 
Oils: Subject to Import License—Benzol, 
toluol, xylol, and other benzol oils have 
been made subject to the import-license 
requirements of the Swedish State Trade 
Commission, effective July 23, 1941, by 
a royal decree published July 22, 1941, 
in Svensk Forfattningssamling No. 667. 
Reason: A desire to centralize and regu- 
late trade in and consumption of these 

roducts, to conserve dwindling stocks. 

Certain Kinds of Hides and Skins Made 
Subject to Import License—Dressed and 
semidressed hides and skins not classifi- 
able as jurs and skins and certain other 
kinds of hides, exciuding sole and insole 
leather, have been made subject to import 
license in Sweden, effective July 21, 1941, 
by a royal decree of July 19, 1941, pub- 
lished the same day in Svensk For- 
fattningssamling No. 658. 

These licenses, issued by the State 
Trade Commission, are not required for 
hides and skins loaded for shipment in 
foreign countries prior to July 21, 1941, 
or for which full payment has been made 
prior to that date. 

This action, it is understood, has been 
taken in connection with the Swedish 
Government’s move to standardize do- 
mestic shoe production. 

Sugar: Restriction on Importation 
Continued.—The restriction on impor- 
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tation of sugar into Sweden, originally 
established February 22, 1932, has been 
prolonged from August 1, 1941, to July 
31, 1942, by a royal decree of June 28, 
1941, according to an announcement pub- 
lished in Kommersiella Meddelanden No. 
7, July 1941. 

This restriction is being continued for 
the purpose of maintaining a protection 
for the domestic sugar-beet industry. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reexportation of Merchandise Subject 
to Permit by Exvort and Import Control 
Commission.—Merchandise which has 
entered Uruguay and is not marked “in 
transit’ may not be reexported except 
under authority granted by the Uru- 
guayan Export and Import Control 
Commission, by provisions of a decree of 
July 28, 1941, published in the Dz/ar-o 
Oficial, August 7, 1941, Montevideo. 
Merchandise which is marked “in transit” 
may be reexported under the regulations 
governing transit shipments. 

[|Sce CoMMERCE REPorTS of May 27. 1939, 
for a notice of amplification of the regulations 
governing transit shipments to Uruguay 
Owners of the mimeographed circular F. T 
No. 644, Preparing Shipments to Uruguay, 
should add the abcve notaticn under the sec- 
tion “Abandoned and reexported goods” On 
p. 10.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Labor: Protection from Caustic or 
Toxic Powders Produced in Certain In- 
dustries.—Increase in industrial produc- 
tion and appearance of cases of pneu- 
moconiosis, the result of powders caused 
by certain manufactures, made neces- 
sary an cxecutive decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 1, eStablishing 
protective measures for workers in such 
plants. 


The decree details the measures to be 
taken, such as proper ventilation, the use 
of water to keep down dust, masks and 
protective spectacles, overalls, etc. 

Individuals with lung affections will 
not be allowed to work in such factories, 
and for those who are, adequate bathing 
facilities must be provided when neces- 
sary. The decree lists the industries af- 
fected by the regulations, and includes 
hat, button, cement, glass, sawmill, car- 
pet, metal burnishing, stone carving, 
tobacco, emery mill, sugar, and sulphur 
refining establishments among many 
others. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange Continues Avail- 
able——Sufficient dollar exchange was 
available during the week ended August 
9 for all legitimate imports from the 
United States. 
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Progress of Inter-American 
Economic Cooperation 


(Continued from p. 11) 


to make it more and more secure in the 
hands of the nationals of the respective 
countries. The Pres’dent’s proclamation 
of a list of blocked individuals exempli- 
fied the practical measures taken and led 
to steady replacement of undesirabjie 
agents. 

Fifth, the benefits of considered plan- 
ning and constructive thinking expresseq 
through such vehicles as the Inter- 
American Development Commission and 
dedicated to building a better and a more 
durable economy for the future. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
undertaken exploratory surveys in Ecua- 
dor, Paraguay, Haiti, Colombia, and Cuba 
at the request of the several govern. 
ments. A great steel plant in Brazil, for 
instance, is being partly financed by an 
Export-Import Bank credit of $20,000,000 
and the preliminary development of rub- 
ber and other tropical products in Haitj 
is being supported by a $5,000,000 credit. 

The Inter-American Development 
Commission has established national 
councils in each of the South American 
countries and is currently engaged in 
setting up similar bodies in the other 
American Republics. The permanent 
character of these basic studies is 
obvious. 





Dye Conservation: Britain’s Post- 
age Stamps in Lighter Shades 


Britain has been adopting a variety of 
measures to conserve supplies such as 
certain coal-tar dyes. Example: The 
Postmaster-General in London recently 
announced that stamps up to and in- 
cluding 3 pence in value are to be printed 
in lighter shades. This will reduce con- 
sumption of valuable dyes—and, too, it 
will make cancelation more effective. 





Export Statistics. ..... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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Liberia 
(Continued from p. 10) 


Although sugar cane is grown to some 
extent, particularly along the banks of 
the Saint Paul and other rivers, it is used 
principally in making a variety of rum, 
and most of the sugar used is imported. 

Rice is the natives’ most staple food, 
put while the country is peculiarly 
adapted to its cultivation, much is im- 
ported for local consumption, especially 
for those living on the coastal plain, and 
temporary shortages have occurred. In 
1937, when there was a deficiency in the 
coastal plain, a large surplus was avail- 
able in the hinterland, but lack of mod- 
ern methods of transportation prevented 
distribution. Destruction of stocks of 
rice when it becomes a year old is custom- 
ary, owing to the native belief that it 
then loses its full nutritive properties. 

Cattle, found in the towns and Liberian 
settlements near the coast, are of small 
stature but without a hump, and are 
fairly well bred. The Liberian-owned 
cattle are looked upon as a sort of “lock 
up” investment, as they are rarely, if ever, 
slaughtered and represent to the Owners 
their outward wealth. Slaughtering for 
food of cattle imported from Senegal and 
other West Coast countries is made 
a weekly occasion in Monrovia. There 
are very few horses. Goats and sheep 
are rather small in size, but quite fat. 
The sheep have no wool, only hair. Ban- 
tam-sized chickens are raised in all parts 
of the country; fowl imported from 
America do not thrive. 

The country is rich in palm products, 
supplying the aborigines a staple food in 
palm oil, a native beverage, building ma- 
terials for dwellings, water vessels, and 
fiber. Lumber is abundant. Although 
no accurate information is available as to 
quantity and quality, it is believed that 
supplies are sufficient, if exploited, to pro- 
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vide for the country’s requirements and 
for export as well. 

No expert survey of mineral resources 
has been made, but considerable iron de- 
posits are known to exist, and some pros- 
pecting has been accomplished. The 
proposed railroad from Monrovia is 
planned to connect with deposits located 
in the northeastern part of the hinter- 
land. 

Manufacturing does not exist. There 
is some handicraft, but it is done in prim- 
itive fashion by the tribal natives. The 
aborigines weave native cloths, make 
mats out of the palm fiber, and pound 
iron and other crude metals into shapes 
for personal adornment. The natives 
also make woaden domestic utensils, 
fiber hammocks, and leather sandals. 
The women pick, dry, gin, card, and pre- 
pare the cotton, but men do most of the 
actual weaving on crude looms. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports in 1939 (latest available) 
amounted to $2,002,864 compared with 
$2,241,792 in the preceding year. ° Metals 
and manufactures comprised the largest 
class, amounting to a value of $398,987 
in 1939, followed by textile fibers and 
manufactures at $317,542. Machinery 
and vehicles were in third place with 
$296,450. Exports of native products 
were valued at $2,714,133, with rubber as 
the leading item being valued at $2,223,- 
579. Aside from rubber, the principal 
exports are palm kernels, palm oil, pias- 
sava, and coffee. In 1939 an excess of 
exports over imports developed to the 
value of $711,269. Before the rubber 
plantations began to produce on a com- 
mercial scale, imports usually exceeded 
exports. 

The United States easily maintains 
first place in both imports and exports, 
followed by the United Kingdom and 
Germany. 
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Currency and Finance 


The unit of currency is the Liberian 
dollar which is fixed at 4 shillings 2 
pence. Official accounts generally are 
kept in United States dollars and cents, 
while commercial accounts are kept in 
English currency. 


Government collections during 1940 
amounted to $898,617; additional collec- 
tions early in 1941 pertaining to 1941 
accounts brought total revenue to about 
$920,000. Except for 1937, when collec- 
tions totaled little more than a million 
dollars, the 1940 receipts were the largest 
in history. 

Budget receipts for the first 5 months 
of the 1941 fiscal year (January—May) 
amounted to $357,551, of which $188,548 
were from internal revenue and $169,003 
from customs receipts. The total was 
slightly under that for the like period of 
1940, as smaller customs receipts more 
than offset a rise in internal revenue. 


In 1940 Liberia met regular payments 
on all funded and floating debts. The 
external bonded debt on December 31, 
1939, was $1,486,000, while the internal 
ficating debt on that date was $200,100. 
By the terms of a loan agreement with 
an American financial concern the 
financial adviser to the government is an 
American. 





Pan American Exposition, 
Mexico 


Correction of the opening date of the 
Pan American Exposition to be held at 
Mexico City, previously given as October 
12, 1941, has just been received. This 
event is scheduled to be inaugurated on 
Octcber 12, 1942. Further details will 
be available in the near future at Room 
7830B, Department of Commerce. 





A Report to the American People—Part II 


Export-Import Bank of Washington 


(Continued from p. 5) 


: Statement of Loans and Commitments, Aug. 15, 1941—Continued 





Authorized | Balance not yet disbursed 
; | Loan : Cancelations _| Amount dis- Amount | Amount out- 
Country and borrower num- Commodity | and expira- bursed repaid standing 
ber Date | Amount tions Amount Expiry 
} date 
Uruguay | | 
| 
Banco Repiiblica Oriental de! 280 United States agricultural | 11-13-40 | $5, 400, 000. 00 | $5, 000, 000. 00 | 12-31-42 
Uruguay and industrial products. 
Banco Repbilica Oriental del 287 | United States agricultural | 12- 9-40 2, 500, 000, 00 2, 500, 000, 00 | 12-31-42 
Uruguay. and industrial products 
Venezuela 
Ganadera Industrial Venezolana 263. United States industrial 6- 7-40 200, 009. 00 9, 564.38 | 12-31-41 190, 435. 62 33, 333. 34 157, 102. 28 
7 2 ' products 
Compafifa Anénima Hotelera 270 | Construction material 7- &40 400, 000. 00 400, 000.00 | 12-31-41 
Venezolana. and equipment. 
Banco Agricola y Pecuario 286 ~—0COU nited States avricultural | 12- 940 3, G00, 000, 00 3, 000, 000, 00 6-30-42 
‘ and industrial products. 
NortTH AMERICA 
Canada 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd 208 7- 1-41 25, 000, 000, 00 25, 000, 000. 00 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


Exports of aeronautical products from 
the United States during June totaled 
$39,248 642, about 32 percent of the total 
estimated production—a decline of $27,- 
034,198 from April’s ail-time monthly 
high of $66,282,840. Excluding Febru- 
ary the figure was the lowest since No- 
vember 1940. 

Total aircraft exports, including land 
and sea planes, numbered 352 for a total 
value of $23,815,020, a drop of 41.5 per- 
cent from May and only 17.2 percent 
higher than June 1940—compared with 
511 planes valued at $40.742 631 shipped 
during the preceding month. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


U. S. EXPORTS 


AIRCRAFT 


INCLUDING PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 
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Domestic production of military and 
major transport planes during June 
totaled 1,476 units—highest rate ever 
reached. 

Engine exports numbered 478 valued 
at $6,520,048, compared with 490 units 
valued at $3,230,777 during May—indi- 
cating an increase in engine horsepower 
per unit. 

Engine parts and accessories declined 
from $2,149,448 in May to $1,955,766 in 
June, the lowest value reached in this 
group since September 1940 (exc.uding 
February of this year). 

Shipments of parachutes and parts 
totaled $100,235, against $37,263 during 


(2) TIME |S SHORT 
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the preceding month, and represented 
the highest total since October 1940. 
Instruments and parts totaled $1,208,- 
932, an increase of $78.912 over the pre- 
ceding month but still under the all-time 
high reached in January of this year. 
Propellers and parts exported totaled 
$1,167,943, a decrease of $868,495 from 
the all-time high reached in May and the 
lowest monthly figure since December 
1940. At this time there is definitely 
a domestic shortage in propeller pro- 
duction. 
Aircraft parts and accessories totaled 
$4,480,698, against $4,574,006 in May. 
Total shipments of aeronautical prod- 
ucts during the first 6 months of 1941 
were valued at $283,795,865, compared 
with $138,387,090 during the same period 
of 1940. 


Chemicals 
Agricultural 


® CHILE.—Sales of nitrate anticipated for 
the July 1941 to June 1942 nitrate year 
were placed at 1,300,000 tons, compared 
with 1,450,000 tons sold during the ni- 
trate year June 30, 1941, according to 
announcement by the President of the 
Chilean Nitrate and Iodine Sales Cor- 
poration. 

Sales at this rate, he said, will permit 
the nitrate “oficinas’ on the northern 
pampas to function normally, and this 
will maintain normal economic condi- 
tions in the northern Provinces. Pro- 
ducers will not receive profits above those 
prevailing before the war in Europe; al- 
though prices are higher, most of this 
gain is counterbalanced by higher costs, 
especially of shipping, war insurance, 
and packing. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The Philippines 
abound in plants that are sources of 
drugs and insecticides, but only derris, 
an insecticide material, is actually culti- 
vated—and this in a small way. About 
400 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 acres) were 
planted to this crop in the 1939-40 crop 
year, with a production of about 500 tons 
of dry roots. With the disappearance 
of demand for export to Germany, plant- 
ers’ interest waned, and in 1940—41 only 
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330 hectares were planted, with an esti. 
mated production of 150 tons of dry 
roots. 

Exports of derris in the first 6 months 
of 1941 amounted to 78 tons, valued at 
nearly 21,000 pesos (1 peso=50 cents), 


Organic 

@ Brazit.—Considerably more soda ash 
and caustic soda were imported into Bra- 
zil from Great Britain in 1940 than in 
1939, notwithstanding the war. Brazil’s 
imports of soda ash from Britain ad- 
vanced from 11,577 metric tons in 1939 
to 15,922 in 1940; imports of caustic soda 
rose from 15,019 to 17,977 tons. 

Statistics are not available on the 
amount of soda ash imported into Brazi] 
from the United States during these 2 
years, but imports of caustic soda from 
the United States declined from 16,927 
tons in 1939 to 13,257 in 1940. 


@Japan.—Shipments of agar-agar from 
Japan increased somewhat to approxi- 


mately $235,000 during the first half of | 


1941, compared with $200,000 in the first 
half of 1940. With the cutting off of 
the German market as a result of the 
German-Russian hostilities, it is prob- 
able that considerable stocks will accu- 
mulate in Kobe, since Germany was one 
of the largest purchasers in recent years, 

Prices of agar-agar held steady in the 
first half of 1941 at around $1.03-$1.05 
U. S. per pound for Kobe No. 1 strips, 
while Yokohama No. 1 cut was sold at 
$1.04-$1.0615. The 1940 crop was orig- 
inally slightly higher than the opening 
prices of the 1941 crop. 

Recent development in the trade was 
a report in February 1941 that the Japa- 
nese Ministry of Agriculture and For- 
estry had succeeded in growing a variety 
of seaweed used for agar-agar within a 
growing period of 40 days compared with 
the usual period of 2 years. 

The bulk of the agar-agar imported 
into the United 
Japan. Out of total imports amounting 
to 634,600 pounds, valued at $605,800 in 
1940, Japan supplied 623,400 pounds, 
valued at $596,900. 
® UNITED K1incpom.—Metaldehyde is now 
being manufactured in the United King- 
dom, according to the British press. The 
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Government has taken over the entire 
output for the present, but supplies are 
available for the manufacture of insecti- 
cides, including slug destroyers. 


@ Urvcuay.—Demand for imported glue 
is limited to the needs of the small local 
furniture industry and carpentry uses. 
The United States exported to Uruguay 
3,600 pounds of animal glue in 1940, com- 
pared with 3,300 pounds in 1939. Before 
the war in Europe some cold glue was im- 
ported from various European countries, 
particularly France and the United 
Kingdom. 

Although cold mixed glue is not manu- 
factured in Uruguay, hot mixed glue is 
considered satisfactory for general local 
use. For the latter type there is an almost 
inexhaustible source of native raw mate- 
rial, a byproduct of the packing industry. 


Coal and Coke 


@ IrELAND.—“Virtually no coal for sale” 
was the condition reported in Dublin on 
July 5. While some coal arrived for in- 
dustrial purposes in the 2 weeks preceding 
July 5, none was for domestic consump- 
tion. On June 26, the issuance of licenses 
for coal exports from England to Ireland 
had been suspended, except shipments 
for gas works and electricity undertak- 
ings. Domestic coal requirements are 
being supplied from existing stocks, with 
no immediate prospect of replenishment. 
The maximum quantity of coal, obtain- 
able without a permit for domestic use 
in July and August (one ration period), 
was fixed at one-quarter of a ton in the 
nonturf areas by an order of the Minister 
for Supplies. A quarter ton has hitherto 
been the monthly ration. In turf areas— 
14 Counties—purchase without permit of 
coal for domestic use is prohibited. , 


@ New ZEALAND.—CoOal production during 
1940 totaled 2,516,099 long tons, compared 
with 2,342,639 in 1939. Of the total, 
1,144,557 tons (1,044,609 in 1939) were 
bituminous and subbituminous, 1,232,810 
tons (1,139,963) were brown coal, and 
138,732 tons (158,067) were lignite. 

Production of coal products in 1940: 
Carbonized coal, 22,243 long tons (19,365 
tons in 1939); carbonettes, 22,535 tons 
(22,089) ; briquettes, 5,543 tons (7,328). 

The New Zealand Mines Department 
estimates 1941 coal production at 2,650,- 
000 tons. 

New Zealand coal imports in 1940 de- 
clined to 64,860 tons, from 111,537 in 1939. 
On the other hand, exports advanced to 
81,287 tons, from 43,990. 


@ UNION oF SovutH ArFrica—The ap- 
proximate total output of Natal collier- 
ies during April was 345,000 tons of coal 
(28 working days), compared with 
322,479 tons (26 working days) in the 
preceding month (amended) and 312,- 
529 tons (26 working days) in April 
1940, 

Natal coal sold for ships’ bunkers dur- 
ing April reached 94,784 tons, in com- 
parison with 80.796 in March 1941 and 
38,632 in April 1940. 
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April exports of Natal coal: 40,674 
tons, against 31,951 in the preceding 
month and 85,779 in April 1940. 


@ UNITED Kincpom.—To meet an antic- 
ipated coal shortage this fall, the Gov- 
ernment is seeking an important in- 
crease in stocks at the end of October. 

The coal position, termed serious, is 
largely the result of unemployed miners 
drifting to other industries. In an at- 
tempt to correct the situation, a cam- 
paign has been started to recall 25,000 
miners immediately by an extension of 
the Essential Work Order—made appli- 
cable to coal mining June 7, 1941. 

Fear is expressed, however, that the 
Government extra-tonnage goal is now 
unattainable. Consequently, an alter- 
native plan of rationing to cut existing 
consumption has been devised, and do- 
mestic coal restrictions have been im- 
posed. 

As of July 1, domestic consumers may 
not have delivered to them more than 1 
ton of coal per month, and this delivery 
can only be made provided less than 2 
tons of domestic coal and coke is in 
their possession. Allotments may be in- 
creased, however, if proven necessary, in 
cases of hardship. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Green coffee stocks in general-order 
warehouses in all customs districts and 
in the Foreign Trade Zone in New York 
City on July 31, 1941, totaled 520,491 
bags, including 350,801 bags from coun- 
tries signatory to the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement and 169,690 bags from 
nonsignatory countries. 

Some of these coffees reported in gen- 
eral-order warehouses on July 31 were 
doubtless later admitted into the United 
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States by the increase in the quota ef- 
fective August 11. 

Reported stocks of green coffee not en- 
tered into the United States for con- 
sumption July 31, 1941: 























In 
In 
: general]- j~ “ 

Country of origin order Zone in Total 
ware- New . 
houses York 

Countries signatory to the 
Inter - American Coffee 
Agreement: Bags Bags Bags 
SR hoki Slaealone p< % Reaere is. 51, 755 
Conan... 0522.) WR A lca 165, 748 
VeRO 5c ccc. 215 3, 000 3, 215 
Comba meetin 5. oes. 12,719 2,250 | 14,969 
E] Salvador. -._._......- me 550 550 
Guatemala. ___......... 91, 692 880 | 92,572 
UDI ens > BS 12 
Dominican Republic_..| 14, 505 |_....__-- 14, 505 
PS er eee, 6, 875 600 7, 475 
Total signatory coun- 
WE Seseances ...-| 948, 521 7, 280 | 350, 801 
Countries nonsignatory: 
Belgian Congo..__.....- 86,379 | 19,418 | 105, 797 
British East Africa_....| 28,122 |_........] 28,122 
French Congo.......... Eg REET 5, 557 
Portuguese West Africa} 17,309 |________- 17, 309 
South Africa............ Ee 111 
Netherlands Indies. ___- pS) SA 11, 493 
New Caledonia... ______ ib geet 6 
Surinam (Dutch 
EES | eras. 1, 295 
Total nonsignatory 
countries... .......- 150,272 | 19,418 | 169,690 
Grand total. ......... 493,793 | 26,698 | 520,491 














@ Brazit.—Coffee exports from Brazil 
during June 1941 totaled 691,377 bags of 
60 kilograms each. Details appear 
below: 











Number of 

Destination bags (of 60 

kilograms) 
Deonene | 3 ao kao 100 
Sour BGs oan od ce Sead éblce 210 
Union of South Africa... ................ 23, 880 
RS Seca gall sak oabic ene oead 2, 225 
Ears ee eee 602, 691 
(See PP ae 57, 336 
WUE 5 cd cnckcnabakocemcadsca erase 2, 450 
Ce ii non cchuiusind hai aakieoniabine 200 
a RE Be ee aE Se 200 
“EERE VES SESS anes PELL SP 1, 210 
Ley ee ee ait 687 
CR Ci. So datoiceadndages 188 
dE eS On ee Oem AL ens 691, 377 





@ BrRITISH WEsT INDIES.—The carry-Over 
of cocoa in Trinidad and Tobago at the 
end of July is estimated at 800,000 
pounds, composed chiefly of cocoa coming 
in late from estates which held it back 
awaiting better prices. Exports in June 
were 1,763,900 pounds. The current price 
is $12.50 per fanega of 110 pounds. 

Production of cocoa in Grenada for 
July is estimated at 200,000 pounds and 
for August 180,000, with an estimated 
carry-over at the end of July of 600,000 
pounds. Total exports in June amounted 
to 267,680 pounds—150,080 to the United 
States. The price has advanced to 
$0.114% per pound.’ 


@ CoLomsia.—Coffee exports from Co- 
lombia in June amounted to 346,339 60- 
kilogram sacks, of which 345,967 were 


1 This is the price at which the commodity 
is sold on the local market to the exporter by 
the producer, delivered to the exporter’s store. 
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consigned to the United States and 372 
sacks to other countries. Exports during 
the 1940-41 season (July 1940 to June 
1941, inclusive) totaled 4,401,289 sacks, 
compared with 3,781,806 during the 1939- 
40 season, while exports from October 
1, 1940, through June 30, 1941, amounted 
to 3,375,568 sacks, compared with 3,057,- 
379 during the corresponding period in 
the preceding season. 

Exports during the crop years 1939-40 
and 1940-41 were: 


[In sacks of 60 kilograms each] 











ee 1939-40 1940-41 
Destination crop year | crop year 

ES anes 3, 435, 112 4, 054, 717 
RT ES TES 5, 003 295 
Canada, @irect ..............- 30, 577 17, 047 
Canada, via New York __---- 95, 431 134, 463 
Panama (in transit)____...__-- 40, 615 28, 655 
| SSS ee 3, 185 1, 973 
OSE | 3, 889 | 1, 469 
| rT 1, 536 | 381 
(oh a 34, 860 | 16, 433 
ea: ee 737 24, 922 
Philippine Islands. __.-._--_.- Rees 140 
Sp RSE | 540 2, 262 
SS EEE | ee re 118, 449 
i RS TS Paes 83 
Other countries _ - —— 130, 381 

Total inca. ..--| 3,781,866 | 4,401, 289 





The 1940-41 export crop exceeded the 
1939-40 export crop by more than 600,000 
sacks, and prices have advanced steadily 
throughout the year. The outlook for 
the coming coffee year, so far as produc- 
tion is concerned, appears to be as good 
as that of the season just closed. 


@ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—The next ca- 
cao crop, starting in October, will be a 
good one, preliminary estimates indi- 
cate. As good prices still hold up, with 
possibilities that they may rise still 
higher, Dominican producers are looking 
forward to good business this fall. This 
is especially true because cocoa exporters 
estimate that the United States can take 
all that can be exported from the 
Dominican Republic. 


@ Ecuapor.—Coffee exports during the 
half-year period from January 1 to June 
30, 1941, are officially given as: 





Value in 
er oe Bags of 60 | United 
Destination kilograms States 

currency 
United States___ 48, 926 | $297, 321 
Peru 1,844 | 11, 109 
Chile j 2, 208 11, 662 
Bolivia I i. 387 2, 974 
Total... ... ° 53, 365 323, 066 





For comparison: the January 1 to June 
30, 1940, coffee exports were 74,136 bags, 
valued at $323,747. 


@ NETHERLANDS East INpDIES.—According 
to the ‘“‘Koffie Fonds,” the 1941 Robusta 
coffee production of the Netherlands 
Indies is estimated at 85,000 metric tons 
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(1,416,666 bags of 60 kilograms). Home 
consumption is estimated at 50,000 metric 
tons, leaving 35,000 tons for export. 

To date, an estimate regarding Arabica 
coffee is not obtainable for the whole of 
the Netherlands Indies, but the Medan 
consulate reports that the new crop in 
that region is expected to be 20 percent 
greater than the last, and the Surabaya 
consulate reports that 1941 prospects are 
considered very favorable for East Java. 

The following table shows the amounts 
and distribution of April 1941 exports, 
compared with April 1940: 


[All figures represent bags of 60 kilograms] 





April 1940 April 1941 
Destination S 4 - $ >: 
£ °° es £ eo io 
“| & oO] < mam ic 
United States__......|1,724) 362)..../2,206) 517/__.. 
ee 1, O81 a Se 763)... 
Arabia and Palestine 85 ; ) 
a 1, 029) __- 446; 306)---. 
Belgium and Luxem- | 
SE 

Ceylon _ 721 4, 847 ; 
China eds? ae 1, 349 eo |. 
Hong Kong. 33 1, 216 
hea ia 180) _. 1, O80 
Italy . 31 761 
Netherlands 269 34, 036 
Norway. : : 374 103 
Penang.. - : 2, 558 672 3,603) 306 
Philippine Islands_- 2, 409 3, 791 
Singapore ...--|2, 647/18, 132) 150 1, 540 14, 570) 321 
a 42 3, 980 ; 
Thailand __ ; . 926 1, 630 
ES 291) 2,310) 262 121 881) 108 

Total_......._../7, 138 66, 044! 515 8, 965 36, 647!) 735 





Dairy Products 


@ NEw ZEALAND.—Pastures have de- 
teriorated in consequence of the hard 
winter, and are overstocked because of 
decreased meat exports. Butter graded 
for export in the 11 months ended June 
13 totaled 132,000 tons of 2,240 pounds 
each, a 5 percent increase over last year. 
Stocks at the end of June were 24,300 
ions. The United Kingdom plans to take 
72,000 tons of New Zealand butter next 
season. 

Cheese graded for export in the 11 
months ended June 13 amounted to 118,- 
000 tons, a 26 percent gain over the same 
period of last year. Stocks on June 30 
were 9,700 tons. Guaranteed prices of 
dairy products remain unchanged during 
the coming production year. 

A system of milk zoning has been es- 
tablished throughout New Zealand in an 
effort to eliminate waste in the use of 
gasoline and to effect economies in milk 
distribution. A substantial proportion of 
the milk consumed in that country, even 
in the largest cities, is delivered as loose 
unpasteurized milk by small dealers. 
Pasteurized bottled milk is available in 
most centers at premium prices. 

Zoning was arranged on a gallonage 
basis. Each district was allotted to one 
milk vendor, and every resident in that 
district was obliged to obtain his milk 
from this official vendor or carry his own 
milk from a licensed retailer. 

Economies in delivery have enabled 
the Auckland Milk Council to reduce 
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prices for loose milk delivered, as well as 
for bottle milk delivered. 

Mileage covered by milkmen in the 
metropolitan area of Auckland has been 
reduced from 3,125 miles per day to 1,036, 
and the gasoline licenses required have 
been reduced from a monthly total of 
11,338 gallons to 9,093. 


Fish and Products 


@ UNION oF SovutTH ArrIca. — Trawl- 
caught fish in 1940 amounted to 20,464,- 
378 pounds, compared with 37,145,110 in 
1939 and 40,131,519 in 1938. Reason for 
reduction: 50 percent of the trawlers 
have been diverted for duty as mine 
sweepers. 

Exports of fish were as follows (in 
pounds) : 


1939 1940 
Crawfish tails, fresh or 
ee 2,721,335 2,306, 481 
Other fish, fresh or 
frozen __.._._.--.-- 1,509, 464 1, 236, 69g 
Crawfish, canned or 
bottled _............ 3,111,906 3, 517, 9% 


Dried and cured fish__ 3,396,970 3, 993, 053 
Preserved fish... __ 9,101 729, 811 

Most important fish-products item ex- 
ported to the United States is frozen 
crawfish tails. Shipments in 1939 
amounted to 1,735,965 pounds and in 
1940 to 1,690,335 pounds. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Brazit.—Brazil nuts exported from 
the Para region in July 1941 amounted to 
2,000,000 pounds of shelled and 2,000,000 
pounds of unshelled nuts. Ninety-eight 
percent of the nuts were purchased by 
American importers, the rest going to 
Argentina and Uruguay. 


@ BritTisH WEstT INDIES.—The Food Con- 
troller of Jamaica has announced that 
it is improbable that any citrus fruit 
will be shipped to the United Kingdom 
in fresh form next year, but the British 
Ministry of Food has agreed to purchase 
4,000 tons of bitter-orange marmalade 
pulp, 7500 tons of grapefruit pulp, and 
6,000 tons of sweet-orange pulp. 

After allowing for the manufacture of 
some juice, the qualities mentioned will 
represent practically the island’s whole 
citrus-fruit crop. The pulp will be 
shipped in unsweetened state and will 
be used for marmalade manufacture. 


@ Canapa—The estimate of 1,500,000 
barrels as the total Nova Scotia com- 
mercial 1941 apple crop, including 
processing, is about 71 percent of the 
average production for the preceding 5 
years. The final commercial total for 
1940 is 1,151,000 barrels. Estimates for 
the relative distribution of the fresh-fruit 
crop: 





| Barrels of 135 
| pounds of fresh 
fruit 

Dehydrated 1, 000, 000 


Canned.__ 150, 000 
Fresh_. je 350, 000 


Item 
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All dehydrated apples have reportedly 
peen sold to the British Food Ministry 
py the Dominion Government. Only a 
few cases of this year’s canned apples 
are expected to be shipped to the British 

les. 

Teresorating equipment of plants in 
the Annapolis Valley will be increased 
to supply the British Government pur- 
chase. Fresh apples for dehydration will 
be furnished by the Nova Scotia Apple 
Marketing Board Limited. The Board 
has been called upon to assume the mar- 
keting of the entire 1941 fresh-fruit 
crop, under one common brand. It has 
peen suggested that apples be packed 
in 10- to 30-pound packages by the pro- 
ducer, to be sold to the consumer with- 
out repacking. 


Grain and Products 


Hawaiian rice unloads in the week 
ended August 9 were 202,500 pounds of 
cleaned rice, 10,000 pounds of brown rice, 
and 800 pounds of paddy. Interisland 
shipments to Honolulu. were 3,000 
pounds. Rice receipts in July were: 





| | 
Origin | July 1941 | July 1940 


From mainland: Pounds Pounds 
Brown | , i 7 oe 
Cleaned... 1, 188, 200 3, 177, 700 
Paddy... 1, 770, 000 1, 239, 700 

From toreign countries: | 
Cleaned : 10, 000 

Inter-island: | 
Cleaned 18, 900 5, 600 

| 
' 








California rough and milled rice mark- 
ets were reported dull and unchanged, 
with paddy at $2.165, per bag f. o. b. 
country shipping point and California 
Jap at $4.75 delivered at Honolulu. 

Rice unloads for the week ended August 
16 were 328,500 pounds and shipments 
from Kauai to Honolulu were 2,000 
pounds. The markets for California 
rough and milled rice were reported dull, 
with prices unchanged. Honolulu deal- 
ers still have a large quantity of rice on 
hand, some showing weevil infestation. 


@ Brazi..—Shipments of rice from Porto 
Alegre during the first month of the 
quarter ended June 30, 1941, were fairly 
large and consisted chiefly of the old 
crop, inasmuch as only small quantities 
of the new crop had reached the market. 

Shipments in this quarter, as a whole, 
amounted to 62,914 bags to foreign 
markets and 243,711 bags to domestic 
markets, compared with 120,989 and 424,- 
279 bags, respectively, in the same quarter 
of 1940. 

Torrential rains caused disastrous 
floods in the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
during the second month of the quarter. 
Reportedly, not a single race plantation in 
the State escaped loss, and in some cases 
entire plantations were destroyed. A 
large part of the crop had already been 
harvested but had not been removed 
from the farms when the floods struck. 

The Rice Institute of Rio Grande do 
Sul has estimated the 1941-42 rice crop 
at about one-half of the normal 5,000,000 
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bags (unmilled), and the half that was 
salvaged is generally poor in quality and 
unfit for export. 

On July 1, 1941, the Federal Govern- 
ment issued a decree forbidding further 
exportation of rice until the industry has 
regained its position and stocks for 
national consumption are assured. 


@ Canapa.—Canada’s 1941 wheat crop 
will probably be between 300,000,000 and 
340,000,000 bushels, compared with 551,- 
400,000 bushels last year. The reduction 
was caused by a 22 percent curtailment 
of acreage and a drop of about 25 percent 
in yield. 
Disposition of the 1940-41 crop was: 


[In thousands of bushels] 




















Prairie Provinces 
Item 1940-41 
1939-40 (prelimi- 
nary) 
Old wheat, on farms____.____ 2, 805 14, 250 
New crop, January estimate__- 463, 000 525, 000 
Final revision, added__ 31, 000 pena 
Total available 496, 805 | "539, 250 
Marketings oe aly 427, 313 af 455, 735 
Seed sane aon : 34, 319 28, 000 
Feed = eh. eS 18, 511 37, 000 
Country millings......_.____. 1, 755 | 
Other marketings..______ 657 |? 18, 515 
On farms, end of year________- 14, 250 | 
Total disposition..______ 496, 805 | 539, 250 





During the past 3 months Canadian 
flour mills have been grinding wheat at 
practically full capacity. The quantity 
ground rose from around 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 bushels in preceding months to 
9,400,000 bushels in both May and June. 
This increase has been necessary to meet 
the increased demands from abroad for 
wheat dour. 

Exports of wheat flour, normally aver- 
aging about 500,000 barrels per month, 
rose to 1,340,686 barrels in May and 
1,750,924 in June. During the 11 months 
August—June, customs exports of Cana- 
dian wheat flour have represented the 
equivalent of 37,650,000 bushels of wheat, 
compared with 30,520,000 bushels during 
the entire year 1939-40 and 20,720,000 
during 1938-39. 

The rapid rise in the use of wheat for 
livestock feed has become an important 
factor in connection with wheat supplies. 
The increase is attributable almost en- 
tirely to western Canada and especially 
to those portions of southern Alberta and 
southern Saskatchewan where conditions 
are less suitable for the production of 
barley and oats. 

Wheat retained on farms as feed for 
livestock and poultry were estimated at 
36,800,000 bushels in 1939-40 and 53,000.- 
000 bushels in 1940-41. 

On August 1, 1941, stocks of Canadian 
wheat, at 464,000,000 bushels (exclusive 
of wheat held on farms) , were 182,000,000 
bushels above the abnormally large stocks 
of a year earlier. 

Production of hops in British Columbia 
this year is expected to be considerably 
smaller than last year’s crop of 1,691,500 
pounds. Mildew has caused damage. 
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Acreage has been increased considerably, 
but the new acreage will not come into 
production until next year. In Ontario, 
where about 200 acres were grown last 
year, the weather has been excessively 
dry. 

Hops from the United States are said 
to have been entering Canada in only 
small volume. Prices paid for hops grown 
in British Columbia this year are not ex- 
pected to be much higher than last year, 
mainly because hops are usually grown 
under contracts of several years’ duration. 

Before 1930 only a small fraction of the 
total of the barley crop was of malting 
grades, but by 1940 66 percent was of 
malting quality. The bulk of the malt- 
ing barley has been marketed in Canada, 
the domestic market requiring 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 bushels. 


The six-row barley grown on the prai- 
ries has not been attractive to English 
buyers, and exports this year will be 
small, as the American crop is good. 


Because of the increased number of 
livestock, particularly of hogs to fill Brit- 
ish bacon requirements, emphasis is now 
on feed barley. The percentage of malt- 
ing barley will be lower this year, and 
consequently average barley yields will 
be higher. 


Canada has been the world’s chief ex- 
porter of barley, followed by Poland and 
the United States, while the United King- 
dom was the main importer and now is 
practically the only one. 


@ CHILE.—The 1941 rice crop is esti- 
mated at 39,200 metric tons, a drop of 
52,967.2 metric tons from 1940. These 
figures are in terms of paddy and not 
milled rice. The Agricultural Export 
Board reported that to the end of July 
it had not authorized the exportation of 
any rice and there had been no imports. 
@ Inp1a.—During the first 3 months of 
1941, the total quantity of rice not in the 
husk exported from Burma amounted 
to 991,324 tons, of 2,240 pounds each val- 
ued at $29,087,942, compared with 852,773 
tons valued at $21,941,596 during the 
same period of 1940. Exports of paddy 
(rice in the husk) amounted to 8,695 
tons valued at $153,433 during the first 
3 months of 1941, compared with 15,779 
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tons, $273,903, in the same period of the 
preceding year. ; 
The following tables indicate the desti- 
nation of rice exports from Burma during 
the first 3 months of 1940 and 1941: 


Rice Not in the Husk 














From Jan. | From Jan. 
Destination 1 to Mar. | 1 to Mar. 
31, 1940 31, 1941 
Tons Tons 

ec neat 480, 687 377, 227 
United Kingdom_-...--...--- 15, 712 44, 893 
i tiitaiikainatemesmn soon 107, 860 120, 600 
Straits Settlements__.--------- 25, 615 27, 718 
Federated Malay States______- 14, 586 17, 224 
British West Indies-____._-.--- 7, 892 13, 960 
Union of South Africa... -..-.- 1,013 2, 983 
British Honduras-.---.--...---- 245 110 
Bahrein Islands__--_.........-- 160 801 
Commonwealth of Australia_ - 610 3, 330 
ee eee... .............. 161 288 
ie icic nls seekmenees 1, 994 3, 116 
| ee tac isbn 200 4, 150 
i siass-cie ch inininioeerieeciony 8, 739 483 
Mozambique. ..---_---- ee. 47 1, 795 
 * es St 10, 764 60, 742 
TE 2, 287 198 
es 25, 844 85, 127 
i 120, 109 24, 110 
British New Guinea ----.-..._|---.-.----- 561 
SE Ri tee 177 
Other Pacific islands _.........}..........-- 737 
ee aS! ia 800 
Tee, Betetie. .............- 3 A 147 
EES SER EER 1, 260 43 
Other countries. ___._.......-- 26, 565 4 
ee 852, 77. 991, 324 








Paddy (Rice in the Husk) 





|From Jan. 1/ From Jan. ! 


Destination ito Mar. 31, to Mar. 31, 








} 140) 194 

| Tons | Tons 
Se. | 13, 797 2, 845 
eee ee 1, 982 852 
Straits Settlements... -__-._.--|-.---- 4, 999 
it crteaeutcamcaedl. aero 8, 696 





During recent weeks stocks of milled 
rice in the Rangoon area have increased 
sharply and now amount to some 400,000 
tons, about 25 percent above normal for 
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this time of the year. Stocks of paddy at 
present are slightly above normal. 


@ Turkey.—About 3,700,000 acres (esti- 
mated) were planted this year in barley. 
The present crop will not exceed 1,500,- 
000 metric tons. Quality: good. Ap- 
proximately 250,000 metric tons will be 
suitable for malting. Stocks on hand 
May 31 from the 1940 crop were 25,000 
tons. 


The Turkish Alcohol Monopoly will 
probably require larger quantities of 
malting barley owing to growing beer 
consumption. 


Exports of barley since June 10, 1940, 
when Italy entered the war, consisted 
of small shipments to the Greek Islands 
adjacent to the Turkish coast—about 
1,000 metric tons up to March 31, 1941. 

Until the new crop of wheat is har- 
vested, bread made in Turkey must con- 
tain 50 percent wheat, 30 percent barley, 
20 percent rye. This measure was taken 
to economize wheat, so as to have suf- 
ficient stocks in case of emergency. The 
new requirement is expected to increase 
barley consumption by about 40,000 
metric tons per month. 


Meats and Products 


@ Cusa.—Cuban beef prices were fur- 
ther regulated by Decree No. 2078 of the 
Cuban Ministry of Commerce dated July 
16, 1941, designed to prevent cattlemen 
and packing houses from bringing about 
a further rise in retail beef prices. The 
new decree provides that cattle sold in 
Camaguey Province (chief cattle-raising 
district in Cuba), to be slaughtered in 
Habana, must be priced on the hoof be- 
tween $0.03 and $0.032 per pound. Prices 
of cattle on the hoof in other parts of 
Cuba will be fixed in relation to the 
prices in Camaguey Rrovince, with com- 
pensation made for freight-rate differ- 
entials and loss in weight of the cattle. 
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The maximum wholesale price of beef 
is fixed at $0.14 per kilogram by Decree 
2078, which also provides that the maxj. 
mum selling prices to the public shall be 
maintained at $0.14 per pound for first. 
class meat, $0.10 per pound for second. 
class meat, and $0.06 per pound for thirg. 
class meat. These provisions apply only 
to beef destined for local consumption, 


@ NEw ZEALAND.—The official count of 
cattle in New Zealand during the years 
1936 to 1941: 





es 





| 
| Cattle (in- 
Year cluding dairy | Dairy cows 

| cows) 
1936. _- | 4, 254, 000 1, 951, 000 
1937 4, 389, 000 1, 935, 000 
1938... 4, 506, 000 1, 872, 000 
1939__- 4, 564, 000 1, 853, 000 
1940 4, 533, 000 1, 850,000 
1941 (estimate) __- 4, 540, 000 1, 855, 000 








The New Zealand Meat Producers’ 
Board reports the export killings of 
frozen beef from the beginning of the 
meat year (October 1) to July 12, 1941, 
to have been 682,491 quarters, compared 
with 684,979 a year ago. (A quarter of 
beef is considered to weigh 154 pounds.) 

Expressed in terms of 60-pound freight 
carcasses, killings of other classes of beef 
were as follows (figures in parentheses 
are for the preceding year): Boneless 
beef, 668,282 (851,565); boneless bobby 
veal, 85,443 (75,009). 


Chilled-beef exports are negligible at 
present, and this trade is not expected to 
increase this coming year. 


The reduced quantity of beef which the 
United Kingdom will take during the 
present calendar year is not yet reflected 
in export figures so far published. For 
the first 5 months of 1941, 398,599 
hundredweight of 112 pounds each were 
exported. This represented an increase 
of some 64,000 hundredweight over the 
corresponding 5 months of 1940. 

Domestic consumption of beef in New 
Zealand is given as 140 to 150 pounds per 
capita annually. The Government gives 
a figure of 100,000 long tons (225,000,000 
pounds) as the quantity of beef (inclu- 
sive of bone) consumed annually in the 
Dominion. The following table indicates 
in round figures the New Zealand meat 
situation, based on 1940 calendar-year 
figures: 





Local con- | 


Item sumption Exported Total 
— 

j Tons } Tons | Tons 
Beef 100, 000 | 77,000 | 177,000 
Mutton and lamb 55, 000 | 233, 000 288; 000 
Pork 13, 000 | 24, 500 37, 500 
Total | 168,000 | 334,500 | 502, 500 

| | 





Spices and Related Products 


@ BRITISH WeEsT INDIES.—Production of 
nutmegs in Grenada during July is esti- 
mated at 300,000 pounds and for Au- 
gust 300,000, with an estimated carry- 
over at the end of July of 600,000 pounds. 
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Total exports in June amounted to 376,- 
gg0 pounds, of which 140,560 pounds 
went to the United States. The price 
remains the same at $0.11/2 per pound.’ 

Grenada’s production of mace is esti- 
mated at 34,000 pounds in July and 30,- 
000 in August, with a carry-over at the 
end of July of 40,000 pounds. Total ex- 

rts in June amounted to 65,856 pounds, 
none of which went to the United States. 
The price remains the same at $0.44 per 
pound.’ 


@ SrerrA LEONE.—The Colonial Secretary 
reports exports of ginger and pepper in 
April and May, 1941, as follows: 





| : | 
| Ginger | Poppers 
} 1 


Destination 





April | May 











April | May 
2 -- aaa see 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Union of South Africa) 2. 23 | eae 
United States 198.23 | 161.17 3.10 ; 
United Kingdom .-| 299.25 | 10.00 56. 05 
Gambia--. | ins 6.08 
Total -| 200.46 | 460.42 | 13.10} 62.13 
Ready for shipment | 229. 11 376. 47 55.71 43. 70 

| | 








e@ Spain.—Production of Spanish pap- 
rika for the current season in the Murcia 
district is placed by the trade at 6,000,000 
to 7,000,000 kilograms, and the amount 
of paprika on hand suitable for export 
amounts, roughly, to 250,000 to 300,000 
kilograms. 

Chief foreign markets for Spanish 
paprika are the United States, Argentina, 
Cuba, and South America. The Euro- 
pean and African markets have been 
eliminated by the present war. 

Shipments to the United States from 
January to June 1941, have amounted to 
1,557,132 pounds valued at $414,551. The 
value of shipments given above include 
local costs, but not freight to the United 
States. 


Prices of paprika shipped to the United 
States have ranged from $0.24 to $0.30 
a pound f. o. b. Alicante during the first 
half of the current calendar year, with a 
tendency to become firm—presumably 
due to stock reduction. 


Sugars and Products 


@ Peru.—With continuance of favorable 
meteorological conditions and adequate 
water supply, authoritative sources be- 
lieve that Peru’s 1941 sugar production 
will not differ widely from the peak fig- 
ure of 460,000 metric tons recorded in 
1940. 


Consumption during the first half of 
1941 amounted to 53,889 metric tons, 
compared with, roughly, 50,000 in the 
corresponding period of last year. This 
trend in consumption seems to assure 
that the record figure of 100,302 tons 
attained in 1940 may be equaled or 
exceeded this year. 





*This is the price at which the commodity 
is sold on the local market to the exporter 


4 the producer, delivered to the exporter’s 
store, 
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Exports during the first half of 1939, 
1940, and 1941 were: 











January-June 
Country ee a eee ee oe aaa 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 
a oe ee a eer ; 
Metric | Metric | Metric 
tons tons tons 
Chile____- : a 52, 736 63, 101 63, 459 
United Kingdom_ 22, 032 16, 099 
Bolivia ; ation 11, 532 5, 432 16, 455 
United States 6, 213 21, 209 74, O15 
Houador.........- ad 5, 248 ) RR eee 
ee eo me StS 
Asiatic Russia__---...-- SU 9, 593 8, 592 
ee A ree eae, CR 514 6, 604 
Other countries_.......- 1, 639 37, 590 13, 526 
(| ‘ 100, 427 153, 539 182, 651 











The rather heavy accumulation of 
sugar at the end of 1940 has reportedly 
been disposed of gradually in the course 
of this year, with the result that the 
present uMsold stocks are considered 
below normal. Leading producers have 
estimated that current stocks of sold and 
unsold sugar together amount to 30,000 
to 46,000 tons. 


@ UrvuGcuay.—On July 5, 1941, the Ex- 
port and Import Control allotted a quota 
in free exchange amounting to $US690,- 
000 for the importation of 21,000 tons 
of refined sugar. The quota is to cover 
6 months’ importations, and will be 
granted in bimonthly quotas of 17,000 
tons each. 


Iron and Steel 


@ ARGENTINA.—United States participa- 
tion in the iron and steel import trade 
has increased from approximately 43 
percent in January 1941 to 61 percent in 
July, according to the trade. 

Total imports in July, with the United 
States share shown in parentheses, were 
as follows: Sheets, 1,911 short tons (all) ; 
tin plate, 17,915 (8,438); pipes, 2,018 
(1,780) ; wire, 3,449 (3,440). The United 
Kingdom supplied the rest of the tin plate 
and 9 tons of the wire, Brazil the re- 
mainder of the pipes. 


@ Brazit —Demand for pipes for water, 
irrigation, and construction works is 
good, particularly in the Sao Paulo dis- 
trict. The shortage is emphasized by the 
Sao Paulo water department’s recent 
notice that, after July 1, 1941, the build- 
ing and construction code would be 
modified to permit use of old pipes and 
pipes of sizes other than those prescribed 
by the code. 

Imports of all types of pipes through 
the port of Santos, mainly for Sao Paulo 
consumption, totaled 12,367,632  kilo- 
grams in 1939, compared with 11,271,339 
in 1938. Of the 1939 imports France was 
the leading supplier (3,038,060  kilo- 
grams), followed by Germany (2,886,- 
153), the United States (2,585,740), the 
Netherlands (1,365,255), and Great 
Britain (763,546). 

While imports of pipes into Brazil in 
1940 and 1941 will undoubtedly exceed 
receipts in 1939, they have not been 
sufficient to satisfy increased demand. 
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@ Canapa.—The Manitoba Rolling Mill 
Co., Ltd., in East Calgary, Alberta, closed 
for 12 years, will resume operations early 
in the fall. 


@ New ZEALAND.—The iron and steel 
market was characterized by an acute 
shortage in every line in the first quarter 
of 1941. Asa result of the Government’s 
policy not to permit goods to be imported 
from nonsterling countries until all other 
potential sources of supply were ex- 
hausted, local buyers did not enter the 
American market until the defense pro- 
gram had gathered such momentum that 
the exportation of iron and steel had 
been restricted. 


The Australian iron and steel industry, 
upon which the Dominion has become in- 
creasingly dependent in recent years, has 
been unable to allocate adequate quan- 
tities to this market. 


Indicative of extreme shortage is the 
Government’s decision to dispense with 
the new issue of motor-vehicle number 
plates for 1942-43. The quantity of steel 
involved is only about 100 tons, but it 
was deemed necessary to conserve even 
this small amount. 


The antiquated pig-iron plant at One- 
kaka, which has been closed for some 
time, is being reconditioned and will re- 
open shortly, using local ore; capacity, 
about 200 tons a week. 

The Government is also reported to 
be considering the duplication of the 
small steel rerolling mill at Green Island, 
Dunedin. The present plant produces 
about 800 tons of from 42-inch rounds to 
4- by 4-inch angles, monthly, using im- 
ported billets. The proposed new plant 
will be designed to utilize scrap, if ma- 
chinery can be obtained for its erection. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Iron-ore produc- 
tion has risen sharply in recent years. 
From 593,894 tons in 1937 it rose to 1,236,- 
206 in 1940. 


Four companies accounted for the 1940 
output—the Philippine Iron Mines, Inc., 
in the Larap Peninsula, in Camarines 
Norte, 524,234 tons; Samar Mining Co., 
Inc., in Hernani, Samar, 377,427 tons; 
Insular Mine Operations, Inc., which op- 
erates the Paracale Iron Mines in Camar- 
ines Norte, 209,013 tons; and Gold Star 
Mining Co., Inc., in Mogpog, Marinduque, 
125,532 tons. 

The entire production in 1940 was 
shipped to Japan. 

Ore reserves of the four producers are 
estimated at 7,754,696 tons. 

Exports of iron ore were about 578,- 
539 tons in the first 5 months of 1941. 
Word received from Manila early in 
August indicates that the Philippine Iron 
Mines, the islands’ oldest and largest 
producer of iron ore, has announced its 
closure because of lack of shipping space 
resulting from withdrawal of practically 
all Japanese vessels. 

Iron-ore shipments to Japan totaled 
852,080 long tons in the first 7 months 
of 1941. Licensed orders outstanding 
totaled 23,870 tons, orders not yet 
licensed 152,119 tons. 
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Leather and 
Products 


@ ARGENTINA.—Shipments of hides and 
skins in general increased 4.4 percent in 
volume during the first 5 months of 1941, 
compared with the same period in 1940, 
and prices declined 5.7 percent. 

Shipments of cattle hides increased 
from 61,700 tons during the first 5 months 
of last year to 63,200 tons during the same 
period of 1941, while values declined 
from 53,901,000 to 50,182,000 pesos. Ex- 
ports of sheepskins increased from 5,400 
tons during the first 5 months of 1940 
to 5,800 in 1941, but values dropped from 
2,871,000 to 2,516,000 pesos. 

From May 15 to June 19 the “fri- 
gorifico” (packing-house) salt-hide mar- 
ket was at a complete standstill pending 
the decision of the United States Gov- 
ernment regarding the fixing of maxi- 
mum hide prices. What effect the steps 
taken will have on the local market, with 
the United States, since the beginning of 
1941 practically the only buyer of Ar- 
gentine hides, is a point of conjecture. 

Details of exports to the United States 
for May 1941: 





Value in 


Kind Number U.S. 
currency 
Dry cattle hides | 21,300 | $38, 521 
Dry calfskins | 18, 460 12, 400 
Dry goatskins | 302, 736 | 130, 610 
Dry horsehides -| 14, 083 | 20, 862 
Dry sheepskins _ - ; 217, 541 | 199, 286 
Wet cattle hides - 455,145 | 2, 602, 756 
Wet calfskins _- 15, 480 | 28, 762 
Wet horsehides 8, 708 | 35, 110 


Wet sheepskins. --_- ae 329, 499 146, 230 
i 





@ Brazit.—Production of hides and skins 
in the State of Bahia showed no signifi- 
cant changes during July 1941. A can- 
vass of Bahia tanners indicates that 
about 15,000 goatskins, 9,000 sheepskins, 
and 8,000 wet-salted cattle hides were 
used locally in July. 

An estimate of stocks on hand through- 
out the State, obtained from Cia. Rovel 
da Bahia, follows: 25,000 dry-cured cat- 
tle hides, almost exclusively steer; 20,000 
wet-salted hides, almost exclusively steer; 
90,000 dry-cured goatskins; no kidskins; 
45,000 cured sheepskins; and no lamb- 
skins. 

The six largest dealers in the city of 
Bahia, representing at least 90 percent 
of the total in the city, are holding 37,000 
dry-cured cattle hides, including 13,000 
already sold for export and local use; 
15,000 wet-salted cattle hides; 105,000 
dry-cured goatskins and kidskins, includ- 
ing 50,000 already sold for export and 
local use; 75,000 dry sheepskins and 
lambskins, including 44,000 already sold 
for export and local use; and 11,500 mis- 
cellaneous skins. 
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Up to July 30, 25,227 dry-cured hides 
and 618 wet-salted hides were exported 
to other States of Brazil. According to 
figures published by the Bahia Produce 
and Stock Market, 10,070 dry-cured cat- 
tle hides were exported to other States 
of Brazil and 1,000 to the United States 
during June. According to the same 
source 11,869 dry-cured goatskins were 
shipped to Philadelphia during June, 11,- 
323 to New York, and 42,034 to “other 
Brazil,’ making a total of 65,226 skins. 
Of a total of 54,687 dry-cured sheepskins, 
22,515 were shipped to New York and 
32,172 to “other Brazil.” 


@ Mexico.—The estimated production of 
cattle hides for June 1941 amounted to 
158,352; calfskins, 3,000; goatskins and 
kidskins, 65,860; sheepskins and lamb- 
skins, 47,880. Stocks on hand at the end 
of June 1941 were: 20,000 cattle hides; 
practically no calfskins; approximately 
50,000 to 60,000 goatskins and kid- 
skins; sheepskins and lambskins, almost 
negligible. 

Exports of fresh cattle hides from 
Mexico during April 1941 amounted to 
111,501 kilograms, and of goatskins, 90,- 
658 kilograms—all destined for the 
United States. There were no exports 
of dry cattle hides, calfskins, sheep- 
skins and lambskins, or kidskins dur- 
ing April 1941. 


@ New ZEALAND.—Exports of sheepskins 
with wool during April 1941 totaled 18,- 
894 (143,355 pounds)—to the United 
States via the east coast. Exports of 
sheepskins without wool totaled 1,197,- 
035 (3,128,697 pounds) during April 1941, 
of which 931,562 skins (2,440,214 pounds) 
went to the United States via the east 
coast, 207,756 skins (571,200 pounds) to 
the United States via the west coast, 
and 57,717 skins (117,283 pounds) were 
shipped to Japan. 


@ Paracuay.—Declared exports of que- 
bracho extract from Paraguay to the 
United States in July 1941 amounted to 
3,478,199 pounds, valued at $71,136, com- 
pared with 4,975,857 pounds, $106,061, 
during June 1941. Exports for the first 
7 months of 1941 amounted to 19,918,907 
pounds, valued at $468,830. 


@ Preru.—June production of raw hides 
and skins in Peru amounted to 25,000 
cattle hides, 125,000 sheepskins, and 
55,000 goatskins. Figures for the first 6 
months of 1941 were 136,000, 720,000, and 
355,000 skins, respectively. 

June’s exports of cattle hides (accord- 
ing to preliminary customs statistics and 
competent trade sources) were: Dry- 
cured, 4,977; dry-salted, 1,866; wet- 
salted, none—total 6,843. For the first 6 
months of 1941, hide exports amounted 
to 24,561, 16,475, and 5,807, respectively, 
a total of 46,843. Exports of sheepskins 
totaled 21,646 in June (94,348 during the 
first 6 months of 1941), and goatskins 
and kidskins 17,400 in June (316,125 in 
the first 6 months of 1941). 

The apparent stocks of cattle hides, as 
of July 1, numbered 15,950; of sheep- 
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skins, 1,909,050; of goatskins and kid. 
skins, 37,430. 


@ Swepden.—Allotment of sole leather to 
Swedish shoe factories during the fourth 
rationing period, July 1 to August 31, 
1941, was cut from 60 to 50 percent of 
their average 2 months’ consumption of 
such leather during the years 1937, 1938, 
and 1939. Allotments of such leather 
to leather dealers, on the other hand, 
remained unchanged at 60 percent. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Canapa.—Seeking to conserve tin, the 
Metals Controller has arranged for a 10- 
percent reduction in the coating on cer- 
tain cans, and has suggested terne plate 
for paint containers and the substitution 
of paper containers in packing dry 
commodities. 


@ CoLtomsi1a.—Shortage of mercury for 
use by Colombia’s mining industry is 
expected to be somewhat relieved through 
purchases from Mexico, where large 
quantities are said to be available for 
immediate export. 


@ Peru.—Production of tungsten aver- 
aged 18 metric tons a month with an 
average content of 66 percent WO; dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1941, compared 
with a monthly average of about 23 tons 
totaling 28042 tons of concentrates in 
1940. 


The present rate of production will 
probably be maintained throughout 1941, 
Under favorable conditions, output could 
believedly be raised to about 35 tons a 
month. Stocks on hand at the close of 
June were said to be small. 

Exports of tungsten concentrates from 
Peru totaled 161,889 tons with an average 
WO. content of 108,244 tons in the first 
6 months of 1941. Japan took 131 tons 
(WO; content 89 tons)—56 tons (WO,, 
36 tons) of which originated in Bolivia. 
The United States took 21 tons (WO,, 13 
tons) and Argentina 10 tons (WO,, 6 
tons). The Argentine shipments were 
reportedly destined for Japan. 


@ SweEDEN.—The Boliden Mining Co. will 
soon start mining lead ore and refining 
the metal, to recoup at least partially the 
dwindling lead supply. The company 
acquired extensive holdings in 1940 at 
Laisvall in northern Sweden, on which 
a concentrating plant will be erected. 
The concentrates will be taken to Skel- 
lefted for smelting at the Ronnskar 
works. 


Although strict economy in the use of 
metals is practiced, Sweden is making 
every effort to increase its supply. An 
aluminum mill under construction will 
be completed in 1942; an agreement has 
been reached for increased mining of 
copper ore; and plans are under con- 
sideration for the production of lead and 
zinc. 


Important stocks of tin are reportedly 
stored in Sweden. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


@ Canapa.—Diamond drilling operations 
at the barytes deposit near Walton, Nova 
Scotia (discovered in October 1940), have 
revealed reserves totaling about 1,500,000 
short tons. A grinding plant of 100-ton- 
per-day capacity was completed in June. 

To August 15, 2,500 tons of barytes had 
peen shipped to Trinidad, British West 
Indies, and another shipment of 1,000 
tons reportedly was ready to go forward. 
The product shipped thus far has been 
ground to the requirements of the Trini- 
dad purchaser—98 percent finely ground, 
395 mesh, having a specific gravity of 
4.3 to 4.4. 

Although the Walton product is said 

to be discolored, it will be bleached for 
sale to the lithopone industry. 
@ CuiLE.—Exports of 10 metric tons of 
green onyx went to the United States in 
May 1941, through the Port of An- 
tofagasta—making a total of 94 tons 
shipped in the first 5 months of the 
current year. 


@ Peru.—Mica occurs in Peru in the 
Camana district, Department of Are- 
quipa. While production has been smail 
in the past, output could be materially 
increased, it is claimed. Clear mica is 
said to be available in sheets ranging up 
to 10 inches in size. 

A trial shipment of about a metric 
ton of sheet-mica went to the United 
States in April; exports have totaled 2,672 
kilograms (about 242 tons) in the first 
6 months of 1941, all to the United 
States. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


@ CHILE —Prior to 1940, Chile exported 
fairly substantial quantities of cotton- 
seed meal in the form of cakes for cattle 
fodder, but none whatsoever in the form 
of loose meal. In 1939 (atest year for 
which data are available) exports of cot- 
tonseed meal in cakes amounted to 14,- 
887,502 gross kilograms valued at approx- 
imately $212,140 United States currency. 
Over 95 percent of the total was destined 
for Denmark and Sweden, the United 
States having no part in this particular 
trade. 

Exportation of cottonseed meal in 
cakes is said to be largely in the hands 
of the two most important Chilean 
manufacturers of cottonseed oil. One 
concern’s availabilities of meal for some 
time to come is reported contracted for 
by local dairymen, thus eliminating all 
interest in exportation at this time; the 
other manufacturer is understood to be 
in a position to export cottonseed meal 
at comparatively regular intervals. 


@ CuiIna.—Forty-five small peanut oil 
refineries are now operating in Canton, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


according to apresSreport. ‘The process- 
ing of peanut oil is one of the principal 
industries of the city at the present 
time. 


@ Cusa.—Following the high-record en- 
tries of American hog lard into Cuba 
during April, imports in May 1941 de- 
clined somewnat in accordance with gen- 
eral trade expectations, though receipts 
continued at levels well above those reg- 
istered during any month in 1940. Amer- 
ican hog-lard imports into Cuba during 
May totaled 7,909,415 pounds, compared 
with 10,990,032 in the preceding month 
and 7,032,405 in May 1940. Imports dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1941 reached 
39,472,234 pounds, an increase of ap- 
proximately 35 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. Despite con- 
tinued high domestic consumption, stocks 
of hog lard in the hands of retailers were 
reported very large. 

Distribution of compound lard re- 
mained more or less stable during May, 
with sales slightly stimulated, owing to 
a moderately favorable price differential, 
compared with pure hog lard. The 
mixed-lard situation continued un- 
changed, with limited output, restricted 
to a Single dealer. 

Cuban imports of olive oil were merely 
nominal during May 1941, with recorded 
entries of only 551 pounds, compared 
with 24,588 pounds in the preceding 
month. By way of comparison, imports 
during May 1940 amounted to 1,811,662 
pounds. Owing to the scarcity and high 
prices of olive oil in Cuban markets, con- 
sumption has been severely curtailed, 
with a corresponding increase in demand 
for the competing and less costly soybean 
and domestic peanut oils. 

Expanded speculative purchases 
against rising prices in markets of origin, 
and increased domestic consumption in 
lieu of olive oil, caused imports of both 
crude and refined soybean oil to advance 
sharply in May. The stock position of 
soy and other cooking oils in May, owing 
to the improved rate of consumption, 
was reported the lightest in some time. 
Similiar reasons influenced the increase 
in imports of coconut oils during May. 

Cuban imports of certain oils and fats 
are shown in the following table: 





_ | First 5 | First 5 
re | months | months 


| 1940 1941 


Commodity 


| | 
Cottonseed oil: Kilograms| Kilograms| Kilograms 
| 


Crude __. Seer 55, 457 
Refined aan 14, 214 | 14, 627 86, 256 
H ydrogenated___-- 6,434 | 93, 761 53, 176 
Coconut oil: 
te: NE oki a dice 27, 216 27, 785 85, 121 
Refined _ - ae 115, 402 185, 456 322, 477 
Hydrogenated ___- 5, 453 58, 748 79, 883 
Peanut oil, refined 619 4, 752 3, 874 


Soybean oil: 
Crude 692,312 | 614,629 | 1, 441, 484 
Refined 200, 791 174, 230 374, 696 

Edible stearine 107 9, 372 

Oleo-stearine, edible__--|-- 30, 058 














@ GoLp Coast.—Exports of palm prod- 
ucts have declined sharply in recent 
years and are now at a low figure, owing 
mainly to low prices in European mar- 
kets. In common with the rest of the 
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West African colonies, the Gold Coast is 
faced with severe competition from the 
Oil-palm plantations in Malaya and 
Sumatra. It is doubtful whether the 
farming population is large enough or 
sufficiently well organized to maintain an 
efficient export industry in this product. 

There is, however, ample scope for 
greater local utilization of palm oil. A 
mill in the western provinces of the col- 
ony deals with some 4,500 tons of palm 
fruit annually, disposing of practically all 
the oil locally; but a mill erected at 
Bukunor in the eastern Province in 1931 
under a government subsidy scheme has 
not operated for several years, as native 
producers would not accept the low rates 
offered for the fruit. 

The total production of palm oil and 
palm kernels in the Gold Coast is not 
known, but it is believed that only a 
small amount of such production enters 
into export trade. 

Exports of palm oil have declined dur- 
ing the past decade to approximately 500 
tons annually—ftom previous high fig- 
ures of 10,000 to 15,000 tons. Total ex- 
ports during 1940 reached 545 tons, 
compared with 378 valued at £4,756 
in 1939. 

Palm-kernel exports have declined 
during the past 10 years to between 5,000 
and 7,500 tons annually. Countries cf 
destination of 1940 exports are not avail- 
able, but before the war Germany and 
the Netherlands were the chief pur- 
chasers. 


@ Inp1A.—At least 99 percent of the 
safflower crop in the Bombay Presidency, 
where the yield is largest, is grown for 
the production of oil. During the year 
1939-40, 483,703 acres were cultivated in 
the Presidency. A small acreage is de- 
voted to safflower in the provinces of 
Bengal and Sind, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, and in the Central provinces. 
Acreage data for the whole of India are 
not available. 

Safflower oil is used largely for cook- 
ing, according to information from the 
Bombay Government. Safflower cake is 
used in the Presidency as a food for cat- 
tle, and as a fertilizer, especially on ir- 
rigated crops. Its special advantage over 
other edible cakes is that it resists mould 
attack, hence can be kept in good condi- 
tion for months for feeding purposes. No 
statistics are available regarding exports 
of safflower or its products from the Bom- 
bay Presidency. 

A few firms, at the instance of the Ag- 
ricultural Department, Sind, have taken 
up the cultivation and production of saf- 
flower-seed oil but are experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in finding a market 
for the product. In the Madras Presi- 
dency, safflower is not grown as a com- 
mercial crop, as stated by the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture to the Govern- 
ment of Madras. The oil is said to be 
without flavor, and on account of its 
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pure white color, is used largely as an 
adulterant of other oils. The oil cake is 
reported used for cattle food and as a 
fertilizer in this district. 

@ NEWFOUNDLAND.—Refined cod-liver oil 
was offered in small lots at good prices 
during July. The yield of oil from cod 
livers is reported to be particularly good 
this season. Common cod oil in hard- 
wood packages is bringing approximately 
$180 per ton. Since a number of factories 
are not operating this seasOn because so 
many men are employed in war work, 
stocks are not expected to be above 
normal. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


@ Brazit.—The market in the Sao Paulo 
district for decorative wall paper is 
small. A few firms, however, carry small 
stocks of both foreign and domestic 
origin. 

Former chief suppliers of imported wall 
paper were the United Kingdom and Bel- 
gium, but stocks of such paper have be- 
come depleted. Some interest in wall 
paper from the United States has been 
expressed, but no orders are known to 
have been placed. 


@ CanapDA.—The pulp and paper industry 
of British Columbia has been operating 
at about 90 percent of plant capacity, 
and it is expected that the record pro- 
duction figures established in 1940 will 
be equaled this year. 

Production in 1940 included 262,144 
tons of newsprint, 68,428 tons of other 
papers, and 123,000 tons of raw pulp 
shipped in that form. 

Elimination of Scandinavian competi- 
tion, a strong domestic market, and a 
keen demand from the United States have 
provided incentives to expansion of ex- 
isting plants. Uncertainty with respect 
to the future has tended, however, to dis- 
courage the launching of new companies 
in this field. 


@ CuiInA—A sharp decrease has oc- 
curred in the amount of old and over- 
issue newspapers imported into China 
during the past 18 months. During 1940 
less than one-third of the quantities im- 
ported in 1939 was brought into China, 
and figures for the first 4 months of 1941 
are lower than those for the same period 
of last year. 

Until the end of 1939 the United States 
supplied about 85 percent of the total 
imports into China, but with the begin- 
ning of the European war Japan took the 
lead. 


@ NEWFOUNDLAND.—Normally the bulk 
of the newsprint manufactured in New- 
foundland is shipped to the United King- 
dom. More recently, however, the 
greater part of the production has been 
going to the United States. 

In the first 5 months of 1941, exports 
of newsprint to the United States totaled 
82,197 tons, a gain of about one-third 
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over the corresponding period of 1940. 
Exports to the United Kingdom declined 
almost 50 percent in the 1941 period 
against the corresponding months of 
1940. 

This change in the destination of 
newsprint exports has been welcomed by 
producers, since they find it more profit- 
able to secure payment in the form of 
U. S. currency. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


@ CanaDA.—The Canadian Oil Controller, 
July 26, ordered dealers not to dispense 
motor fuel for use in the operation of a 
motor vehicle (licensed by any Province 
of Canada as a private passenger vehicle) 
otherwise than to the tank. Dispensing 
of motor fuel for such purpose to a can 
or other separate receptacle is prohibited. 

On and after July 31, all motor fuel and 
lubricants so dispensed must be sold only 
for cash on delivery and not on any other 
terms. This ruling merely amplifies the 
previous ruling that no credit would be 
given or credit cards issued to Canadian 
residents. 

American tourists may continue to use 
their credit cards in Canada, since the 
prohibition does not apply in the case of 
motor vehicles bearing a U. S. license. 
Furthermore, the requirement that gaso- 
line must not be delivered otherwise than 
to the tank of a passenger automobile 
does not affect American tourists. 

In an endeavor to secure a voluntary 
reduction in gasoline consumption, Ca- 
nadian motorists are requested to pledge 
a 50 percent reduction in their use of 
gasoline. So far it is being left to the in- 
dividual motorist to regulate his gasoline 
consumption, but it has been intimated 
that, if restriction is not put into practice, 
some rationing method will be adopted. 


@ CuHInA.—Most of the oil trade at 
Chefoo has been handled by a British- 
owned petroleum company and two well- 
known American firms marketing oil 
products in the United States and abroad. 
The three companies have subagencies 
with warehouses at Chefoo. Petroleum 
products are imported only in packages. 
Part is shipped in bulk to factories at 
Dairen and other nearby ports, where 
the products are put up in tins and drums 
for export to Chefoo. 

Imports of petroleum products into the 
Chefoo district in 1939 totaled about 45,- 
000 liters of gasoline, 3,000 metric tons of 
Diesel oil, 1,302,000 liters of kerosene, and 
728,710 liters of lubricating oil. Imports 
in 1940 are estimated at 40,000 cases of 
kerosene (each containing 10 American 
gallons), 2,500 metric tons of Diesel oil 
for the Chefoo fishing fleet, and 45,000 
gallons of lubricating oil. 

Imports of Japanese oil products in 
1940 represented 92 percent of the Diesel 
oil, 81 percent of the kerosene, and 70 
percent of the lubricating oil. 
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@ Cusa.—Total imports of crude petro. 
leum and petroleum products into Cubg 
during 1940 were 766,653 metric tong ; 
valued at $5,897,494, a decrease from 801, 
528 tons valued at $6,864,469 in 1939 byt 
a material increase over arrivals of 584. 
663 tons valued at $5,303,073 in 1938. 

During 1939 and 1940, the Netherlands 
West Indies was the most important 
source of supply, the United States rank. 
ing second; in 1938, however, the Uniteg 
States furnished by far the larges 
amount of petroleum products. 

Shipments of petroleum to Cuba from 
the United States in 1940 were made yp 
of products within practically all cate. 
gories into which Official statistics are 
divided. The Netherlands West Indies 
supplied fuel oil almost entirely, or ap. 
proximately 82 percent Of total imports 
of this item. Crude petroleum for refin. 
ing was imported mostly from the United 
States (about 85 percent of the total), 
the remainder coming from Venezuela, 
Mexico furnished a small amount of fuel 
oil (approximately 1 percent Of all im. 
ports), and some paraffin wax (about 15 
percent of the total) was brought in from 
the United Kingdom. 

Domestic sources of supply furnish only 
“natural” gasoline, asphalt, and almost 
insignificant quantities of crude petro. 
leum. The “natural” gasoline extracted 
from the Motombo field in Cuba last year 
totaled approximately 5,700,000 gallons, 
compared with total consumption of al] | 
gasolines amounting to about 53,000,000 
gallons. The output of the Cuban prod- 
uct has been increasing rapidly during 
recent years, and is likely to reach a total 
of over 7,000,000 gallons in 1941. 


@ Ecvapor.—Among important June 
1941 imports into Ecuador, through the 
port of Guayaquil, were 108,184 kilograms 
of lubricating oil valued at $US8,820, all 
from the United States except 7,473 kilo- 
grams valued at $US661, from Peru. 

Imports of lubricating grease in June 
amounted to 11,579 kilograms valued at 
$US1,235, all supplied by the United 
States except one shipment of 2,660 kilo- 
grams ($US260) from Peru. 


@ PanamA.—A Gasoline Cooperative has 
been sanctioned by the Panama Govern- 
ment to control the retail distribution of 
gasoline and motor oils in Panama City— 
with preference given to nationals. One 
object is a lower retail price, through 
purchasing from wholesalers at quantity 
discount. 

The tremendous increase in gasoline : 
consumption on the Isthmus is reflected 
in July imports, amounting to 1,185,918 
gallons, compared with 987,748 gallons in 
June. Of total July imports, 765,911 
gallons paid $76,591 duty to the Pana- 
manian Government. 


@ U.S.S. R.—Crude-oil production dur- 
ing 1940 is roughly estimated (from press 
data) at 30,130,000 metric tons, in com- 
parison with the 1939 production of 
29,530,168 tons. 
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ric tons. This is an increase of approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons over the preceding 
month and is the highest monthly pro- 
duction ever recorded except for October 


Rubber and 
Products 


@ Honc Konc.—There is only a small 
market in Hong Kong for tires and tubes. 
90 to 95 percent of its imports in normal 
times being reshipped to “Free China”. 
The Colony’s imports have fallen as 
much as 80 percent during recent 
months, since shipments to unoccupied 
China are now going and are likely to 
continue to go by way of Rangoon rather 
than Hong Kong. 

American brands supply roughly 60 
percent of the local market and a British 
make the remainder. 

Passenger-car-tire sales are estimated 
at 8,000 to 10,000 a year and truck-tire 
sales at 5,000. Annual tire and tube 
sales approximate $650,000, United States 
currency. 

American tire companies, in general, 
sell their tires through local disrtibu- 
tors rather than through their own 
sales offices. Tire prices were raised by 
5 percent to 742 percent on May 15, 1941. 
The trade anticipates slightly smaller 
sales during 1941 than in 1940. 

One of Hong Kong’s leading industries 
is rubber-footwear manufacture; exports 
amounted to more than $2,500,000 in 
1940. Chief market has been the United 
Kingdom, last year taking 80 percent of 
such exports. At present, with quota re- 
strictions and inadequate shipping facili- 
ties, local manufacturers are unable to 
ship large quantities and have conse- 
quently greatly reduced production. 
From the standpoint of the United States, 
the main importance of the Hong Kong 
rubber-footwear industry lies in the com- 
petition its products may offer to 
American goods in foreign markets. 

Hong Kong now has 10 rubber-foot- 
wear manufacturers, of whom 9 are reg- 
istered with the Imports and Exports 
Department as complying with British 
imperial preference and quota legislation 
in the British colonial market. Also ac- 
tive are 13 manufacturers of rubber 
goods, only 3 of whom comply with 
imperial-preference requirements. 

The larger concerns employ as many 
as 2,000 workers and the smaller ones 
not more than 200. 

Although local firms produce a variety 
of rubber goods such as shoe heels, rub- 
ber straps, erasers, tire repairs, rickshaw 
tires, gas masks, etc., the preponderant 
Share of their output is rubber and 
canvas boots and shoes. The growth of 
Hong Kong’s rubber-footwear industry 
is demonstrated by exports of locally 
made canvas and rubber boots and shoes 
during the past 5 years: 1936, $1,297,340: 
1937, $1,673,430; 1938, $2,019,190; 1939, 
$2,314,890; and 1940, $2,552,160. 
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Arrangements for Raw Silk 
Purchases Completed 


Arrangements have been com- 
pleted by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation for the purchase of 
raw silk now in the United States 
and for silk which may hereafter 
arrive, according to the Federal 
Loan Administrator. 

Beginning August 25, 1941, pur- 
chase of the raw silk will be made 
through the New York office of De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, Federal 
Reserve Bank Building, 33 Liberty 
Street, New York, and will be lim- 
ited to raw silk, in original bales, 
of the grades listed in the Price 
Schedule No. 14-PM865 of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply. Purchase will be 
made against delivery of nonnego- 
tiable warehouse receipts issued by 
an approved warehouse accOmpa- 
nied by testing certificates satis- 
factory to Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration. Expenses of delivery of 
the raw silk into warehouses and 
the costs of testing will be paid by 
the seller. 

The purchase price, which will be 
paid upon delivery of the ware- 
house receipts and testing certifi- 
cates, will be the maximum price 
for raw silk fixed by OPACS in the 
Price Schedule already mentioned. 

Although the present program 
contemplates purchase only of raw 
silk of specific grades in original 
bales, arrangements may be worked 
out subsequently under’ which 
waste silk and opened bales may 
be included. 

Further details and contract 
forms for the sale of raw silk to De- 
fense Supplies Corporation may be 
obtained from the New York office 
of the Corporation. 











Under the present imperial-preference 


system only canvas and rubber coming 
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from parts of the British Empire may 
be used in rubber-footwear manufac- 
ture. Canvas is supplied mainly by the 
United Kingdom, rubber by British Ma- 
laya. Chemicals and eyelets are im- 
ported from the United States. 

@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Rubber exports 
from the Netherlands Indies during the 
months of January to April 1941: 





Total 


April a 
1941 April 
1941 1 


Feb- 
ruary 
1941 


Janu- 
ary 
1941 


March 


Destination 1941 


Metric | Metric | Metric 
tons tons tons 
1,654) 1,629) 1,519 
33, 586) 25, 521) 39, 660 

British Malaya 20, 563} 11,842) 10, 086 

SS ae 3, 304} 3,089 5 613) 9, 161 

Australia “2 280 271 306 61 918 

Others 143 413 379 537| 1,472 


Total 59, 530} 42, 765 49, 508/205, 905 








Metric| Metric 
tons tons 
1,826} 6,628 
26, 147/124, 956 
20, 324| 62,770 


England. -.--- 
United States_- 














54, 085 











1 Including adjustments. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


@ Ecypt.—Prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe, U. S. participation in 
the Egyptian textile market was largely 
confined to hosiery, bathing suits, 
dresses, beach-type suitings, and a few 
less important items. During the past 
year an active interest has arisen in 
practically all kinds of textiles from the 
United States. Although the old and 
well-established Egyptian cotton-goods 
industry has made considerable progress 
since the beginning of the war, the 
Egyptian market continues to absorb 
large quantities of foreign cotton piece 
goods. 

Egypt is an exporter of the lower 
counts of cotton yarn but customarily 
imports a considerable amount of fine 
yarn, and local importers have endeav- 
ored in recent months, without much 
success, to secure such yarns from the 
United States. American prices are re- 
ported too high to meet British and In- 
dian competition. 


TOTAL U.S. STOCKS OF CRUDE AND RECLAIMED RUBBER (wontx eno) 


THOUSANDS OF LONG TONS 


SOURCE:- RUBBER MFRS ASSOCIATION, INC 
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Marked shortage of rayon yarns on the 
Egyptian market has been evident dur- 
ing the past year. Efforts to obtain such 
yarns from the United Kingdom, Japan, 
and the United States have not been par- 
ticularly successful. Demand includes 
both lustrous and dull types of rayon 
yarns, suitable for hosiery and dress 
goods, and also low-grade yarns ranging 
from 150 to 600 denier. 

An acute shortage in woolen and 
worsted yarns is reported to exist in the 
Egyptian market. Existing supplies are 
said to be almost exclusively of British 
origin. Local importers have been en- 
deavoring, unsuccessfully, to secure wool 
yarns from the United States. 


Cotton and Products 


@ ARGENTINA—Exports of raw cotton 
during the first half of 1941 amounted 
to 25,973 metric tons, against 17,500 tons 
during the first 6 months of 1940. Ship- 
ments of cotton in the 1941 period, how- 
ever, were almost wholly to Spain and 
were made under the provisions of a con- 
tract between the Argentine Government 
and the Spanish National Textile Syndi- 
cate. In this period 25,648 tons went to 
Spain, in contrast with 6,066 tons to 
that destination in the first half of 1940. 

In the 1940 period, cotton was ex- 
ported to seven foreign countries, 
whereas in 1941 only Spain and China 
received cotton from Argentina. 


@ Canapva—Cotton-spinning mills are 
continuing to experience difficulty in 
meeting the requirements of the weaving 
and knitting industries. Increased con- 
sumer purchasing power has stimulated 
the demand for larger quantities of fine 
cotton yarns than required hitherto. 
Most mills are operating on two, and in 
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some cases three, shifts, but it is under- 
stood that there is not sufficient skilled 
labor available to permit the more gen- 
eral employment of three shifts. 


Canadian cotton mills have accepted 
small orders for delivery in the United 
States, and these, together with the back- 
log of domestic orders, are expected to 
keep the mills fully occupied on a two- 
shift basis until the end of the year. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ GUATEMALA.—Rayon yarn is not pro- 
duced in Guatemala, but 10 small fac- 
tories make rayon products, 7 of these 
being knitters and 3 rayon-weaving 
plants. One plant—until recently pro- 
ducing rayon fabrics—has now gone over 
entirely to the production of cotton goods, 
largely by reason of difficulties in obtain- 
ing rayon yarn supplies. 

The weaving establishments normally 
consume 200,000 pounds of rayon yarn 
annually, while the knitting plants use 
about 35,000 pounds. They require 
chiefly sized yarns, of which the Nether- 
lands was formerly the main source. 
Attempts have been made to obtain such 
yarns from Brazil and the United King- 
dom, but without much success. Yarns 
from the United States have been chiefly 
unsized yarns, and, prior to the war, 
yarns from this country had made con- 
siderable progress in displacing Eu- 
ropean suppliers. 

Considerable apprehension now exists 
as to the ability of firms in the United 
States to fill yarn orders from Guatemala. 


@ Pervu.—Rayon yarn is not produced 
in Peru, and the domestic consumers of 
rayon weaving and knitting yarns depend 
upon foreign suppliers. Imports of rayon 
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yarns increased from 491,865 kilograms 
in 1939 to 561,325 in 1940. 

In both years most of these imports 
were from continental countries, and the 
share of the United States in the trade 
was not large. Imports from this coun. 
try increased, however, from 4,585 to 13. 
288 kilograms for the 2 years mentioned, 

Japanese participation in the trade 
rose from 1,880 kilograms in 1939 to 68. 
822 in 1940, thus placing that country in 
fourth place, following Belgium, Italy, 
and France, as a supplier of rayon yarns 
to Peru during 1940. Trade sources re. 
port that imports of rayon staple fiber 
amounted to only 180 kilograms in that 
year—all from Japan. 

Peruvian imports of pure and mixeg 
rayon fabrics increased from 12,181 kilo. 
grams in 1939 to 22,910 in 1940. The 
share of the United States in this trade 
was slightly under 10 percent in 1939, but 
rose to slightly more than 48 percent in 
the following year. 

At the close of 1940 there were 8 rayon 
weaving establishments in operation in 
Peru; 530 looms were active; and annual 
production is estimated at 3,500,000 me. 
ters. Local manufacturers believe that 
the production of woven fabrics in 194} 
will be possibly 3,000,000 meters, because 
of difficulty in obtaining rayon yarns. 

The Peruvian industry is equipped 
with modern machinery and uses im- 
ported yarns and dyes. The fabrics pro- 
duced are said to be comparable in qual- 
ity to those imported, and it is understood 
that the only foreign fabrics imported in 
recent years are those of very high qual- 
ity or specialties not produced in Peru. 

Factories were operating normally in 
August, with a good demand for the 
product, and the future of the industry 
is regarded as favorable. Efforts made 
recently by a Swiss firm, Parcofil S. A, 
in cOnjunction with a group of Lima 
businessmen, to organize a rayon-manu- 
facturing plant to be known as Rayon 
S. A. apparently have made no definite 
progress thus far. 


Wool and Products 


@ United Kincpom.—Production in the 
wool-manufacturing industry was lower 
during June than in recent months. The 
decrease is attributed to lessened Gov- 
ernment purchases of wool products and 
to the fact that the amounts of wool 
made available to manufacturers were 
smaller than during May. Export trade 
in wool fabrics and other manufactures 
was fairly well maintained and manu- 
facturers are reported to be devoting in- 
creased attention to oversea markets. 

Encouraging was the June announce- 
ment that prices for raw materials for 
the production of fabrics for export 
would remain unchanged until February 
15, 1942; that there would be no increase 
until December 15, 1941, in wool for the 
production of export yarns; and that raw 
materials allocated to the home trade 
would remain unchanged in price until 
October 31, 1941. 
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The guaranty of unchanged prices for 
raw wool and tops enabled manufactur- 
ers to estimate production costs for for- 
ward delivery. This was especially ad- 
yantageous to those manufacturing for 
the export trade. 


Miscelianeous Fibers and 


Products 


@ Mexico.—Exports of henequen fiber 
and products from Progreso (Yucatan) 
during July 1941, amounted to more 
than double the total for the preceding 
month. Exports of long fiber in July 
aggregated 8,104 metric tons, against 
3,310 in June; and short fibers exported 
amounted to 513 tons in July, against 
981 in June. Cordage exports during 
July were substantially larger than in 
the preceding month. 

The United States was the destination 
for all except 50 tons of the long fiber 
exported and for all of the short fibers 
shipped abroad during July. Exports a 
sisal twines, including binder, yarns, 
ropes, cloth, and bags amounted to 1,706 
tons in July, of which the United States 
received 1,286 tons, or approximately 75 
percent. Uruguay with 193 tons, Argen- 
tina with 104, and Canada with 73 tons, 
respectively, were the other important 
destinations for exports during July. 
Six other American countries received 
cordage from Mexico during the month. 


Wearing Apparel 


@ Eme.—The Irish Government has au- 
thorized the importation into Eire of 
80,000 women’s and girls’ hats, caps, 
hoods, and shapes between July 1 and 
December 31, 1941, which is the tenth 
quota period. 





German Motorcar Surmounts 
Some Swedish Restrictions 


German automobile manufacturers are 
now selling in Sweden a Diesel-operated 
passenger car that enables the owner to 
run the vehicle in spite of the many re- 
strictions now in force in the northern 
Kingdom. This car—similar to a low- 
priced American unit—retails for about 
9,000 crowns ($2,140). The German 
agent guarantees delivery of Diesel fuel 
and lubricating oil sufficient to operate 
the car 30,000 kilometers (18,650 miles) 
for a period of 5 years. 

The “rub” comes in the fuel’s cost. 
This is virtually prohibitive—1.50 crowns 
($0.36) per liter. Result: the Reich 
manufacturers have made only a few 
sales in Sweden thus far. 


Panama Plans Fine New Airport 


A commercial airport—estimated cost, 
$2,500,000—is one of the projects en- 
visaged in the issuance by the Republic 
of Panama of $5,000,000 6 percent 20- 
year bonds for financing public works. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, September 2, 1941: 


No. 162—New General License for Most 
Exports to Iceland. 

The Secretary of State has issued 
License No. G-—62 authorizing the ex- 
portation to Iceland of all articles and 
materials under export control, except 
the following: 


1—Arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war. 

2.—Tin-plate scrap. 

3.—Helium. 

4.—Articles and materials designated in the 
President’s proclamation No. 3465, dated 
March 4, 1941 (Technical Data). 

5.—Graphite. 

6.—Radium. 

7.—Uranium. 

8.—Titanium. 

9.—Atropine. 

10.—Belladonna. 

11.—Caffein. 

12.—Theobromine. 

13.—Hyoscyamus (henbane). 

14.—Digitalis seeds. 

15.—Cork. 


These excepted products continue to 
require an individual license for exporta- 
tion to Iceland. 


No. 163—General License for Grinding 
Mills, Etc., in Schedule 16. 


The Secretary of State has notified 
collectors of customs that the commodity 
number (Export Schedule B) for grind- 
ing mills, classifiers, and equipment 
therefor, given in Export Control Sched- 
ule 16, should be 7321, instead of 7443; 
also that general license numbers GDQ 1, 
GDQ 2, and GDQ 63 have been author- 
ized for the exportation of such products 
to Canada, Great Britain, and Northern 
Ireland, and the Philippine Islands, re- 
spectively. 


No. 164—Additional Products Subject to 
Control Under General License— 
Schedule No. 19. 

The Acting Administrator of Export 
Control has prescribed in Export Control 
Schedule No. 19, the forms, conversions, 
and derivatives of additional articles and 
materials placed under export control, by 
a proclamation signed August 27, 1941, 
by the President, making subject to ex- 
port control all military equipment or 
munitions or component parts thereof, or 
machinery, tools, or materials, or supplies 
necessary for the manufacture, servicing, 
or operation thereof, which had not been 
made subject to such control under pre- 
vious proclamations. It includes animal 
products, vegetable products, textile fi- 
bers and manufactures. Export Control 
Schedule No. 19 became effective imme- 
diately upon the signing of the Procla- 
mation by the President. 





The State Department has issued Gen- 
eral License GWY, covering the exporta- 
tion to all destinations of the commodi- 
ties listed from the United States, its 
territories and possessions. This general 
license will not cover exportations from 
the Philippine Islands nor shipments to 
consignees whose names appear on the 
Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals. The placing of the symbol, 
GWY, on all Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tions for shipments of any of these com- 
modities is the only requirement with 
which exporters must comply. 

In effect, Schedule No. 19 limits the ex- 
portation from the Philippine Islands of 
the articles listed, but permits them to 
be shipped freely from the United States. 

[Copies of Schedule No. 19 are available 


at the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. | 


Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 2 Issued. 


Comprehensive Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 2 has been issued by the Adminis- 
trator of Export Control, dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1941. This issue includes all 
commodities under export control under 
Schedules Nos. 1 through 17, but does not 
include the commodities listed in Sched- 
ules Z and Y, the exportation of which 
is regulated when shipped to firms and 
individuals on the “Proclaimed List of 
Certain Blocked Nationals.” 


[Copies of Comprehensive Schedule No. 2 
are available at the field offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. ] 


No. 165—New Procedure for Filing Ex- 
port License Applications to Certain 
Destinations. 


Applications for export licenses to cer- 
tain destinations should not be submitted 
directly to the Division of Controls of 
the Department of State, Washington, 
D. C., but should be submitted according 
to the procedure indicated below: 


1. Submit applications through French 
Embassy, Washington, D. C., and furnish evi- 
dence of British navicert. 

2. Submit applications through the Por- 
tuguese Purchasing Commission, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and furnish evidence 
of British navicert. 

3. Submit applications through the Swed- 
ish Cargo Clearance Commission, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, and furnish evi- 
dence of British navicert. 

4. Submit applications through the Swiss 
Legation, Washington, D. C., and furnish 
evidence of British navicert. 

5. Submit applications through the Turk- 
ish Embassy, Washington, D. C., and fur- 
nish evidence of British navicert. 

6. Submit applications for Iraq through 
the British Purchasing Commission, 1333 F 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., and furnish 
evidence of British navicert. 
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European, Far Eastern, and 


Other Exchange Rates 


Notre.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates ReporTeD BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp’ 






































| | Annual average rate | Monthly average rate 
Country Unit quoted —— — —_—_— —_ 30 
| 1939 | 1940 ) su June 1941 | July 1941 
Australia {Roma LL,  —— | 93.5338 |  $3.0516 ¥ $3.2125 | $3. 2131 $3. 2133 
as Ss ~--=--"=-1) Pound (official) - -....--- : neal 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 3. 2280 
Cosede  Dolter (free) - Sc eentanaui’ . 9602 | . 8514 8818 | . 8827 . 8936 
Soa Dollar (official). -_-__- ae one . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
China (Shanghai) -__.._-._--- IE el edihii ciitinines *. 1188 *_ 0600 | *. 0534 | * 0524 (**) 
ae IS Reichsmark.__________- *, 4006 *. 4002 | *, 3997 (**) ee) 
Hong mein ae es . 2745 | . 2296 | . 2437 . 2452 . 2510 
In — ER SORE a ares *, 3328 | . 3016 | . 3013 . 3013 . 3013 
Fn AE ea "2596 | "9344 | 2344 | 9344 |  (**) 
New "Zealand SE ea eee ee | =e Meee *3. 5482 3. 0638 | 3. 2251 3. 2257 3. 2260 
eT RSE: Escudo. - ...- . 0404 . 0371 | . 0400 | (**) (**) 
Straits Settlements.-_......| Dollar..-.---.------.-.. | 95174 | "4695 | ‘4714 | 4716 | 4716 
OS a Sis . 2399 | . 2380 SS en sew NE ee 
Switzerland | Franc__..-.-.__- 2253 | | 2268 B21] (| **) 
Union of South Africa_ | es *4.4017 | 3. 9800 3. 9800 | 3. 9800 3. 9800 
Pound (free) .......----- 4. 4354 3. 8300 4. 0316 4. 0323 4.0331 
United Kingdom. {Powe CG ed 4.0350 | 4.0350 | 4. 0350 4.0350 
| | | | | 
OrrFiciAL Rates IN ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
{New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in | rate ! 
United |___ 
Country Official rate States | | 
dollars | 
of unit 1938 | 1939 
quoted | 
a = Rew | 
Afghanistan oe a 13 Afghanis=$1. 00. $0. 0769 
Belgian Congo_-__-_--- | 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00 . 0226 | ’ 
_ Sea ~ } 1 belga= RM 0.40_- 4.1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
Bulgaria ___- a 84 leva=$1.00 5____ } $0119 *.0124 | @*.0121 
China—Manchuria__- 1 M. yuan=1 yen__- | . 2343 7. 2845 7, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia) - --| 1 koruna=RM 0.10_- | 40400 * 0347 | §*.0343 
2 Ee 1 krone=RM 0.50 4.2000 | =. 2183 . 2035 
Egypt -- £E0.24072=$1.00_. 4.1542 | 95.0130 | *4 5463 
Estonia _- 4.17 krooni=$1.00 2398 10. 2711 | 1011, 2538 
Finland 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 0203 0216 *.0199 
France (occupied area) _- 1 franc=RM 0.05 4.0200 . 0288 0251 
France (unoccupied area) 43.90 francs =$1.00_ . 0228 . 0288 0251 
French Indochina 1 piaster = $0.2269 . 2269 | 12, 2880 12,2510 
Greece. ___-- 152.50 drachmas= $1.00 0066 | 0090 . 0082 
Hungary ia 5.08 pengo=$1.00 1968 | .1973 . 1924 
Iceland _ _- witibctbibtienbate 6.5165 kroner=$1.00 1535 | ’ 
Tran_._-- 17.1133 rials=$1.00 0585 | = 
Iraq : -| 1 dinar=£1 sterling 4.0350 | 94.8894 | 94.4354 
aa ---| 19.00 lira=$1.00 0526 .0526 | . 0520 
| lia __| 5.30 lats=$1.00__ . 1887 | 101938 | 10, 1852 
Lithuania_- ..-| 6.00 lits=$1.00_- . 1667 | 1°. 1691 10. 1671 
Luxembourg ---_-- , | 1 franec=RM 0.10___- 4.0400 | e 
Netherlands - - - .-| 1 guilder=RM 1.33___. 4.5320 | .5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies__.-_........---- | 1.8925 guilders =$1.00- .5284 | 3.5501 | 13, 5334 
Newfoundland _- | $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 9091 | .9942 | 962 
Norway... _.| 1 krone=RM 0.60____- 4, 2400 2457 | 2327 
Palestine. ..-| £P1=£1 sterling__- 4.0350 | 94.8804 | 94,4354 
Poland (“General 1 Governorship” Bie 1 zloty=RM 0.50___--- 4.2000 | =. 1886 | 6. 1884 
RAEI LT eC | 187.6 lei=$1.00 : 0054 | *.0073 | 2*.0071 
_. ae _| 10.95 peseta=$1.00 .0913 | *.0560 | *.0999 
Syria 2.195 pounds =$1.00 .4556 | 12.5760 | 12. 5020 
Thailand (Siam) | 11 bahts=£1 sterling . 3659 4445 | 4032 
Tey. ...... | £T1=9$0.75 THO) 8011 824 
U.8.8.R | 5.30 rubles=$1.00 4 . 1887 a 
Yugoslavia 54.70 dinars=$1.00 15 . 0183 *.0231 | 2 *.0227 








*Nominal. 

**Not available. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
or cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

. 2 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 
Der. 
4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=R™M 2.50. 

§ For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 
percent, making the. effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 
equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


6 Average for first 8 months only. 

’ Based on average for the yen. 

8 Average first 3 months only. 

® Based on average for pound sterling. 

10 Computed from average official rates for the United 
States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 

it Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

18 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 

18 Commercial rate. 
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7. Submit application through the Cop, 
sulate General of Liberia, New York City, 

8. Submit application through Spanish 
Embassy, Washington, D. C., and furnish eyj. 
dence of British navicert. 

9. Submit application through the Chinege 
Embassy, Washington, D.C., or the Universa) 
Trading Corporation, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, or China Defense Supplies, Inc, 
1601 V Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

10. Submit application through the Neth. 
erlands Purchasing Commission, 10 Rocke. 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


No. 166—New Affidavit for “Other Motor 
Fuel and Gasoline.” 


The Secretary of State has adviseg 
collectors of customs that the following 
notarized affidavit, executed by the ship. 
per or by an officer or duly authorizeg 
agent of the shipper, will be required on 
all Export Declarations covering ship- 
ments of “Other Motor Fuel and Gaso- 
line” designated as item G of Export 
Control Schedule No. 15 when shipped to 
destinations other than those in the Brit. 
ish Empire, Western Hemisphere, Neth. 
erlands Indies, Philippine Islands, Free 
China, Belgian Congo, the Free French 
Territories, and the U.S. S. R.: 

This motor fuel does not conform to the 
definitions of either high-octane motor fuel 
or medium-octane motor fuel designated as 


items E and F of Export Control Schedule 
No. 15 


Affiant. 

{This supplements the information con- 
tained in Announcement No. 161 in Foreien 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for August 30.] 

No. 167—All Wood Pulp Brought Under 
License for Export. 

Export Control Schedule No. 2 
brought under license on August 30, 1941, 
all wood pulp not previously listed in 
Export Control Schedules, by adding the 
following: 


Pound Screenin and ill | 4619 (Schedule B 
ther Department of 
not listed in previ- | Commerce), 


United States Claim Defense 


Material 
By 
GEORGE R. Roe, Masor Spec. Res. U. &. 
ARMY, CHIEF FOLLOW-UP _ SECTION, 


CLAIMS DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF EXPORT CONTROL 


A Follow-Up Section has been organ- 
ized recently in the Claims Division of 
the office of the Administrator of Export 
Control. Its purpose is to utilize the in- 
formation provided by the records of the 
Administrator and to coordinate the de- 
mand on these for defense materials with 
the supply of such material located by 
reason of export-control records. 

Shortly after the Act of July 2, 1940 
(54 Stat. 714), controlling exports be- 
came effective, quantities of articles and 
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materials in raw and manufactured form 
were impounded as a result of export 
restriction. The retention within the 
United States of these articles and mate- 
rials was the goal of export control, but 
only as a means to placing these con- 
trolled items in the Defense Program. 
It was soon found that while goods were 
not leaving the country for a variety of 
reasons, they were not going into defense 
industry. In some cases title was in 
foreign owners who could not be reached 
for negotiation. Nor was there an agent 
in the United States with authority to 
sell or dispose of the goods. In other 
cases the owners preferred to have capi- 
tal invested in these articles and mate- 
rials rather than to sell them and have 
the funds blocked here or taken over by 
foreign powers abroad. To secure and 
obtain needed items expeditiously, the 
Act of October 10, 1940 (54 Stat. 1090), 
was passed, which provided for requisi- 
tioning by the President under these cir- 
cumstances, premised upon the payment 
of fair and just compensation for the 
property so requisitioned. The Adminis- 
trator of Export Control was directed to 
issue a requisition after proper determi- 
nation of necessity therefor by the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy acting jointly through the Army 
and Munitions Board had been com- 
municated to him and to hold or cause 
to be held such hearings as he thought 
it necessary relative to fair and just com- 
pensation and to report findings and 
recommendations to the President in that 
connection. To accomplish these duties 
the Administrator of Export Control es- 
tablished within his office a Claims Divi- 
sion. This Division has a Requisitioning 
Section, which prepares and dispatches 
to Officers of the United States requisi- 
tions for service upon the person pos- 
sessing such article or material. This 
section also receives the return of service 
of these requisitions and when the file is 
complete it transmits it to the Compen- 
sation Board, which is also in the Claims 
Division. The Compensation Board con- 
ducts hearings and makes recommenda- 
tions to the Administrator in the 
premises. 

Recently there has been set up in the 
Claims Division a new section known as 
the Follow-up Section. The need for 
such a section developed as did the need 
for requisitioning because of articles and 
materials in the United States which 
were not exported therefrom because of 
export control. However, in many cases 
no attempt was made to export such arti- 
cles or raw materials because of the ex- 
isting control regulations. 

Remembering that the primary ob- 
jective of Export Control is to place 
needed articles and materials at work in 
the defense program, the Follow-up Sec- 
tion secures all available information re- 
garding such material—maybe the record 
of the rejected application for exports, 
denied appeals from such rejections, and 
revocations of licenses previously granted. 
In addition, the Follow-up Section checks 
other sources such as manufacturers, 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NorTe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar 












































Annual average ce li Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange - 
June July 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina. Paper peso a aa 3. 70 3. 73 3.73 3.73 3.73 Aug. 7 
MUU hs aie ose 1 4.32 4. 23 4. 22 4, 22 4. 22 Do. 
: 493. 50 
a Seeeiaaiaaaa eeeied eeeieaenee it Se toss Peat {it00.00 }Aug 5 
Pree merket.............| 428 4. 37 4. 22 4. 21 4.21 Aug. 7 
Bolivia. -.-..--- Boliviano. _.__-.- Controlled ............ 32. 34 39.09 | 41.74 46. 46 46. 46 July 31 
| aS eee |245. 46 56. 71 ee eee 50. 50 — of 
uly 
MEM cada cencs Milreis_.. Official ___---- -----------| 16.829 | 416.500 |416.500 (416.500 (|416. 500 Aug. 16 
Free market___....------|319.706 | 19.789 | 19.716 | 19.690 | 19.690 Do. 
Special free market.._-.-|321.545 | 20.700 | 20.7 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 
oo ES A ee 20.826 | 21.421 | 20.169 | 19.584 | 20.400 Do. 
Chile........ cee ae 2 as 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19. 37 July 31 
Export draft ......---- -| 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market__-------- 32. 47 33.04 29. 54 29. 25 30. 40 Do. 
j eS ee 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange ___------- 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31. 15 Do. 
Mining dollar---_- ee ye §31.13 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Agricultural dollar _ _- eee ee 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia_.- APE Se a Conizonee....<.........) L768 1.75 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 | Aug. 16 
Bank of Republic 1.755 1.755 | 1.755 1.755 1.755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund___-__|__..__- (6) (6) (8) ae, See 
2 a eee 1.78 1.93 1. 86 1.85 1.84 Aug. 16 
Costa Rica_....| Colon... _.| Uncontrolled____-_- 5. 67 5. 70 6.01 5. 96 5.77 Aug. 11 
Controlled -....--.-- : 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
5 ee er ce ee Pee eee ern ae 93 . 90 . 99 . 99 .99 Aug. 16 
Ecuador........| Sucre._..._.. Central Bank (Official) _|.....__- 716. 42 15.00 15. 00 15.00 Do. 
epesares _....| Lempira... ---- | _ .R pa ae 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 Do 
Mexico. .....--- a” SE ERE a 5.18 5. 40 Mee to how ace a. 4. 87 July 9 
Nicaragua. -- Cordoha... | | 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Aug. 9 
2 5.35 6. 36 6.04 6.00 6.10 0 
Paraguay... _- Paper peso i LE Te eM. $70.00 (332.00 {332.00 {333.00 Do 
i, _ | Rae a 5. 33 6.17 a Se 6. 50 July 19 
Salvador Colon nee, 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Aug. 9 
Uruguay - - - Peso-.- Se es . 3626) . 3755 4263 .4379 | %.4376 t) 
Controlled free 4995 . 5267 5266 . 5266 . 5266 Do 
Venezuela. | Bolivar Contsetied...............| & 3.19 3.19 3. 23 3. 35 Aug. 16 
RE anes) Rese) See! Ws ut 10 3. 69 Do 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 7 June-Dee. 


2 July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 For commitments of the Government only. 

5 July 13-Dee. 31. 

¢ For Class 2 merchandise -- - - 
For Class 3 merchandise - - 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 


_..1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


8 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

§In addition there is ‘‘compensated exchange,”’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

10 Free market established by decree of July 23. 





carriers, exporters, warehouse and ter- 
minal organizations to discover goods for 
which no export licenses has been sought 
but which have not been made available 
to the expanded defense program. As in- 
formation is secured, the various agencies 
of government are notified of the type, 
quantity, quality, and location of these 
items. If negotiations are successful the 
articles or materials find their place in 
the rearmament program. Should nego- 
tiations fail and the article or material 
involved is subject to requisitioning, it 
may be obtained for national defense in 
that manner. These various Government 
agencies and defense contractors commu- 
nicate to Follow-up Section their need 
for particular items, so that efforts to 
secure such items may be vigorously 
made. 

Vitally affected by the result of the ac- 
tivities of the Follow-up Section is the 
recently established Clearance Section of 
the Administrator of Export Control. (See 
Commerce Bulletin for August 16, 1941.) 
When export proposals are submitted to 


the Clearance Section, it may well de- 
velop that pertinent articles or materials 
are available from among those located 
by the Follow-up Section. Conversely, 
many export proposals which fail of 
clearance are reported to the Follow-up 
Section showing that certain article are 
available by virtue of the failure of this 
proposal. 

It will thus be apparent that the 
Follow-up Section is charged with the 
duty of seeing that the purposes of export 
control are attained, that the controlled 
articles or materials go into the defense 
production line with a minimum loss of 
time. 


The Argentine Exports Radios 


The great increase in shipments of 
radio sets and accessories from Argentina 
in 1940 is believed to be due largely to the 
activities of the Philips Company (the 
Netherlands), which is now reported to 
be supplying South American markets 
from its Argentine plant. 
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fe J Mark Applications 


Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of August 4, 
1941. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 











Trade-mark Commodity 
Glacier... _--- Refrigerators, etc. 
Algiol .| Wide range of pharmaceuticals and 
medicines. 
Scandal_----..-- Wide range of items, for wearing ap- 
parel. 





Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in allcases. Information as to the 


Japan.—tThe following applications for 
trade-mark registration was published in 
the official Japanese Trade-Mark Journal 
on July 10, 1941. Opposition must be 
filed before September 10, 1941. 








Trade-mark Class and commodity 
Cross Way.....| No. 7—Manufactured metal goods 
which do not belong to any other 
class. 
Colloid ......- Do. 
Priscilla _- .- No. 8—Edged and sharp-pointed tool. 
Trinks_-- No. 14—Glazed earthenware, porcelain, 


cloisonne goods, unglazed earthen 
ware, tiles, and bricks, which do not 
belong to any other class, ete. 
Light---- : No. 47—Grains, vegetables, seeds, 
fruits, flour of grains, starch, and 
manufactures thereof. 








Opportunities 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer 

ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 











Commodities City and country as “aged 
TEXTILES: : " ; 
White duck canvas, order of 10 rolls, 50 yards each, No. 10, 44 inches wide.| Tegucigalpa, Honduras. -. 734 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES: ; 
Nee eee eecenincesirenanneenncuces Cale, Zeppt.........--... 735 








Agency Opportunities 


™ Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. Re- 
quests for estimates of the cost of lists of 
agency opportunity should state specifi- 
cally and in detail both the countries and 
commodities of interest. 





Chance to Sell Fish-Oil Plant 
to Bombay 


India is taking increasing interest in 
the fish-oil extraction industry as a re- 
sult of experiments conducted by the 
Bombay Department of Industries, and 
especially in view of the abundance of 
desirable varieties of fish along the Bom- 
bay coast. Indian firms that may know 
little of plant, process, or specification 


requirements have manifested an inter- 
est in expanding industry generally. 

In this connection, a Bombay firm has 
asked for quotations on a complete plant 
for the extraction of oil from shark and 
other fish livers. Interested American 
concerns desiring to send literature or 
communicate directly with the inquirer 
in Bombay may obtain information as 
to the inquirer’s business reputation and 
standing upon application to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
(Reference, 9047). 


New Books and 
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Reports 


@ The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of current interest appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin” 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for the 
price of 10 cents each; subscription price, 
$2.75 a year. The August 23, 1941 issue 
contains these articles: 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE CONGRESS REGARDING CON- 
FERENCE AT SEA WITH BRITISH 
PRIME MINISTER. Page 147. 


DELIVERY OF PLANES TO THE 
MIDDLE EAST. Pages 147-148. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
H. R. H. THE DUKE OF KENT. Page 
148. 


ALLOCATION OF COFFEE QUOTA. 
Pages 148-149. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. Pages 150-152. 


SUPPLEMENTAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH CUBA. 
Pages 152-154. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE). Page 156. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. Page 156. 


DECLARATION ON THE JURIDICAL 
PERSONALITY OF FOREIGN COM- 
PANIES. Pages 157-158. 


Other Publications 


WORLD PAPER CONSUMPTION, 
1927-38. Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
(1941. 87 pp. Price $1.) 

Available from: Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C, 


LATIN AMERICA AS A SOURCE OF 
STRATEGIC AND OTHER ESSENTIAL 
MATERIALS. U. S. Tariff Commission. 
(1941. Report No. 144 Second Series. 
397 pp. Price 50 cents.) This report 
points out that the foreign trade of the 
Latin American countries has been seri- 
ously affected by the outbreak of war. 
Markets in continental Europe which for- 
merly accounted for one-third of the for- 
eign trade of these countries are no 
longer available to them. The loss of 
markets, the scarcity of shipping, and 
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the resultant accumulation of surplus 
commodities have depressed the prices 
of many products and have reduced the 
purchasing power of the people of Latin 
America. These developments are of 
grave concern to all the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere because of their 
mutual interest in hemisphere solidarity 
and their mutual dependence upon hem- 
jsphere defense. Many problems would 
pe solved, at least in part, if trade be- 
tween the American republics could be 
expanded. In presenting an analysis of 
the strategic and other essential mate- 
rials which the United States may obtain 
from Latin America, the Tariff Commis- 
sion calls attention to a number of possi- 
pilities for the expansion of hemisphere 
trade. 

Available from: Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

GOOD NEIGHBORS — ARGENTINA, 
BRAZIL, CHILE AND SEVENTEEN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. Hubert Herring. 
(1941. 381 pp. Price $3.) Mr. Herring 
makes another valuable contribution to 
the education of North Americans in the 
lore of other countries. There is a great 
gap of ignorarice to be filled.in, and this 
pook performs a mighty labor towards 
that end. Full of facts and figures, it is 
nevertheless as easy to read as any fiction. 

Available from: Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE OTHER AMERICA. Lawrence 
Griswold. (1941. 360 pp. Price $3.) 
With every day, the crucial importance 
of South America, both politically and 
strategically, to the defense and welfare 
of the Western Hemisphere, is being 
brought home to the thinking American. 
In spite of this, of all the continents of 
the world South America is the least 
well-known to the average citizen of the 
United States. 


This book is considerably more than a 
statistical survey—it is a historical social, 
industrial, economic, and political expo- 
sition of every separate country in South 
America. Travel conditions are consid- 
ered, as well as the problems of health, 
exploration, languages, and other prac- 
tical considerations concerning this last 
and great frontier. 


“It will be necessary for the American 
people; that it, those resident in the 
United States, to take account of the 
situation and then determine whether 
or not the friendly allegiance of Latin 
America is worth working for; whether 
hemisphere defense shall continue to exist 
only in rhetoric or shall be consolidated 
into an economic and political alliance 
capable of tremendous influence in 
world affairs.” 


Available from: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. 
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These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Tung and Other Drying Oil Develop- 
ments—July 1941. (Pt.1-67.) Dis- 
cusses the planting, production, 
prices, consumption, and other perti- 
nent data relating to tung, perilla, 
oiticica, flaxseed, and castor beans. 
Includes charts on the United States 
sales of paints, varnish, lacquer, and 
fillers, and the imports of castor 
beans and production of castor oil. 


The United States Fats and Oils Indus- 
try—July 1941. (Pt. 3-74) A 
monthly report on the status of edi- 
ble and industrial fats and oils, in- 
cluding foreign trade, prices, con- 
sumption, and stocks. 


The United States Canning Industry— 
July 1941. (Pt. 3-75.) A monthly 
canning industry survey giving data 
on size of packs, prices, and prospects 
for the future. 


The United States Rubber Industry— 
July 1941. (Pt. 10-33.) Compares 
the first half of 1941 with 1940, dis- 
cusses the supply situation and the 
domestic rubber outlook, including 
consumption prospects, employment, 
wages, tires, and prices. 


The Tobacco Trade of Chile During 1940. 
(Pt. 13-39.) Imports and exports of 
leaf and manufactured tobacco with 
1939 comparisons, 


Clearance Section Established in the 
Office of the Administrator of Export 
Control. (Business Series No. 13.) 


United States Domestic Transportation— 
July 1941. (Business Series No. 14.) 
A monthly summary of the status of 
the transportation facilities of the 
United States, giving data on car- 
loadings, supply, trends, labor condi- 
tions, and suggestions for Overcom- 
ing certain problems. 





American Legation at 
Athens Closed 


The American Legation at Athens, 
Greece, including the consular section 
thereof, has been closed, according to 
information received from the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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Latin American Economics 
Covered by Research Projects 


Five major research projects covering - 
economics, finance, and trade in South 
and Central American countries today 
form part of the general cooperative pro- 
gram between the Department of Com- 
merce and various universities and col- 
leges in the United States. Results of 
these Latin American projects will be 
made available to the Committee on 
Commercial and Cultural Relations Be- 
tween the American Republics, headed 
by Nelson Rockefeller. 


“Exchange Control and the Argentine 
Market” is the subject of a study already 
completed by a graduate student at 
Columbia University; it will be published 
some time thissummer. Another project 
covering “Foreign Trade of the Various 
Countries of South and Central America” 
has been undertaken by a member of 
the faculty of the University of Florida; 
this study will be continuous, and the 
charts and graphs embodying its results 
will be used primarily in classroom work. 


A detailed regional study of the eco- 
nomic geography of Ecuador has been 
undertaken by a member of the faculty 
of Columbia University—this project be- 
ing designed (among other objectives) to 
provide techniques applicable to further 
research in South America. “Trade 
Rivalries in Latin America” form the sub- 
ject of a study by a Columbia graduate 
student, scheduled for completion in 
1942. This will be a study of trade meth- 
ods in the past decade and their effect on 
hemisphere solidarity; an examination of 
critical roles being played by political 
bodies in trade matters; a summary of 
motivations governing this country’s 
Latin American relations, and a discus- 
sion of possible long-run consequences. 

“Economic Development in Mexico,” a 
study undertaken by a member of the 
faculty of Duke University, also is sched- 
uled for completion next year. It will 
cover the change that has been taking 
place in Mexico coincident with the 
development of better transportation in 
that country. 





Better Weather Data for 
Argentina’s Airmen 


Argentina is going to improve its avia- 
tion weather-reporting service. Project 
of a law having that objective has been 
sent to Congress by the Executive Power. 
The sum of 4,700,000 pesos (about $1,113,- 
750) would be allotted, and the necessary 
equipment would be installed over a 
5-year period. 

The plan would expand the present 
services of the Argentine Bureau of 
Meteorology under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. An eventual chain of 320 ob- 
servation and reporting stations is en- 
visaged. 














Living and office-operating costs im 
TRINIDAD* PUERTO RICO*COLOMBIA 


THREE recently released reports from 
the International Reference Service con- 
tain much information of value for 
American businessmen planning to live 
or open offices in Trinidad, Puerto Rico, 
or Colombia. Each of the reports is 
written with the view of informing the 
businessman of the conditions under 
which he will live and do business. 
Each report contains brief accounts of 
the area and population, climatic con- 
ditions, the itnd of clothing best suited 
for the climate, the practicability of 
obtaining clothing locally, information 
concerning schools, availability of medi- 
cal and dental services, general sanitary 
conditions, available means of trans- 
portation, hotels and boarding houses 


@3 International 


REFERENCE SERVICE 


suitable for Americans, availability of 
servants and other labor, labor laws, 
wages, price ranges, entertaining Costs, 
availability of modern office space. 


COPIES of these reports may be ob- 
tained for 5 cents each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. In 
ordering copies they should be desig- 
nated as follows: 


Volume I. International Reference Service: 
No. 15—Living and Office-Operating Costs 
in Trinidad, B. W. I. No. 20—Living 
and Office-Operating Costs in Puerto Rico. 
No. 29—Living and Office-Operating Costs 
in Colombia. 
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